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cruelty- free. 


Make a fashion statement. We have the 
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is here to answer your questions and help you find 
what you need. 


We're Open © 
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Trio San Diego performs this month with 
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Ronald Kramer 


r..& TUNED IN 


Media, Monopoly and 
the Public Interest 


! "he winds of change are sweeping fed- 
eral regulation of broadcasting and 
media. With the explosive changes 

fueled by advancing tech- 

nology, new regulatory 
and fiscal policies are 
needed. At the same time, 
the scope and speed of the 
current federal review 

leaves me a little uneasy. A 

few examples stand out. 

Since the dawn of 
radio the federal govern- 
ment has banned foreign 
ownership of broadcasting 
stations. This policy has 
not been unique to the 
United States and, in fact, 
other western democracies 
also prohibit such hold- 
ings. In some western 
democracies, broadcasting 
channels are deemed so 
important that their governments don’t 
even allow their own citizens to own sta- 
tions, much less foreign ones, and maintain 
ownership under government control. 
Closer to home, Mexico has long been the 
butt of comment in some media circles for 
its policies allowing foreign ownership. 
Many of northern Mexico’s largest and most 
influential radio stations have been owned 
by Americans for years and have been pro- 
grammed to serve American citizens in the 
southern reaches of the U.S. Media wags 
routinely point out the loss in service to 
Mexicans, which this type of foreign control 
fosters, with the implication that the U.S.’s 
regulatory approach is wiser. 

Interestingly, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s enforcement of the 
legal ban on foreign ownership of our radio 
and television stations has been so rigorous 
over the years that even corporations, such 
as banks, whose stock is a slight 5 percent 
foreign-owned have been forbidden to hold 


REMAINS CHILLINGLY 


> 
THE PROSPECT OF 
PRESENTED IN 
A DISTORTED FASHION 


FOR POLITICAL 


OR ECONOMIC GAIN, 


POSSIBLE. 


the license of a U.S. broadcasting station. 

Against this backdrop of history and 
precedent, the recent inquiries and findings 
regarding Rupert Mur- 
doch’s Fox Network and 
television stations is prece- 
dent setting. In addition to 
agreeing to allow Murdoch, 
who came to the U.S. from 
Australia, to keep his tele- 
vision stations despite the 
fact that they appear to 
have been foreign-owned at 
a time when FCC filings 
suggested to some that 
they were not, many now 
expect the FCC to simply 
drop its prohibition of for- 
eign ownership of stations, 
either by rescinding the 
rules which prevent it or by 
individually granting 
waivers of those rules. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of 
the consequences of mixing media and for- 
eign relations arose in the late 1950’s when 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, then one of 
the nation’s four radio networks, was on hard 
times and was sold to interests which were 
financially intertwined with the government 
of the Dominican Republic. The ownership 
connection to Mutual was concealed and did- 
n’t come out until some blatant slanting of 
the news, in favor of the ruler of the Domini- 
can Republic, came to public attention. No 
station licenses were revoked at the time but 
a forced sale of the network ensued. 

The Murdoch/Fox matter amazes me. 
The son of a neighbor of mine once built a 
tree house in Ashland. It was a very nice 
tree house, complete with carpeting. But 
the teenager hadn’t asked for a building per- 
mit and the City forced him to demolish it. 
In most localities, if you build a structure of 
significant size without a building permit 
and are discovered, you will probably be 


NEWS AND INFORMATION 


forced to pay building fees after the fact and 
perhaps make some adjustments to the 
structure to correct any safety hazards 
which are found. But, you won’t be required 
to demolish the structure. Your violation is 
sufficiently large that the economic loss, 
which would be created by demolition, es- 
sentially allows you to contravene the rules 
and benefit from ignoring them in a way the 
14-year-old could not when he lost his tree 
house. It is the same principle which is at 
work in the Murdoch case. Murdoch’s media 
empire is simply too large to demolish. 

In more recent weeks we have seen 
three mega-mergers, in the form of the Dis- 
ney acquisition of ABC, the proposed West- 
inghouse purchase of CBS, and the pro- 
posed merger of Time-Warner and Turner 
Broadcasting. They are the latest chapters 
in a ten-year trend toward media monopo- 
lization and integration. 

I was thinking about those purchases 
after viewing the movie Quiz Show recently. 
Most of television is now, and was in the 
1950’s when the quiz show scandals 
erupted, innocent of the kind of deception 
which the movie chronicles. But there 
clearly were exceptions and the quiz show 
scandals are among the most notorious. The 
FCC’s Fairness Doctrine~now abandoned— 
actually was developed partially in the wake 
of a famous case under which the FCC 
sought to strip the radio station licenses 
from a very conservative 1940’s media 
baron who prohibited newscasters on his 
radio stations from covering the Democratic 
presidential candidates in 1948, or encour- 
aged reporting on them in an unfavorable 
way. The fellow obligingly expired before the 
revocation hearings successfully stripped 
him of his stations and his widow was al- 
lowed to sell the stations instead. Still, the 
prospect of news and information presented 
in a distorted fashion for political or eco- 
nomic gain, remains chillingly possible. 

I know of no single reason why any of 
the existing broadcasting/media mega- 
mergers should not be consummated. But I 
do know that the traditional federal stan- 
dard of judging all broadcasting transac- 
tions—by determining whether they serve 
the public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity—must remain the law of the land if our 
information society is to remain a healthy 
one. There will come a time, almost in- 
evitably, when some future conflict of inter- 
est will raise its ugly head. Some multi- 
faceted corporate owner of media proper- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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LIVE MUSIC IN ASHLAND 
GREAT BANDS EVERY WEEK! 


MUSIC HOTLINE: 488-3570 


Strength Lou Gar Bart On. 
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TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON / CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


$136... 
Starting at Double 


All Just Steps From the Ocean! 


Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
Rubio’s Mexican Restaurant 


q 


h Reservations 1-800-357-6199 4 
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SPEAKING OF WORDS 


“A Wen Smith 


The Prince and the Proper 


Nercing is one of the best things a 

person can do in front of a television 

1 Nset, and now and then my wife 

catches me as | glide off to the Land of Nod 
during prime time. 

On Sunday it happened in mid-after- 
noon when the set wasn’t on and my hands 
still gripped the daily newspaper. 

“You're snoring,” she said. 

“It’s not snoring,” I said, jolting out of 
my reverie. “It’s snorting. You know, 
laughing.” 

“At what?” she said. 

“The Prince of Wales,” I said. “He spoke 
with me while I was resting my eyes.” 

“You were snoring,” she said. “And what 
was Di’s ex doing in your dream?” 

“It’s all here,” I said. I handed her the 
paper and tapped the headline: “Prince 
Charles Attacks American English.” 

Resting my eyes again while she read 
the story, I heard a British accent. 

“As I say, it’s truly frightful,” the voice 
was saying. 

“Who said that?” I said. 

“It is I,” he said, “Charles, the Prince of 
Wales.” 

“Hey, Dude!” I said. “What's so fright- 
ful?” 

“It’s the way you Americans corrupt our 
English language.” 

“But English is our language too, 
Chuck.” 

“Quite so, in a manner of speaking,” he 
said. “But the American manner is not to 
the manor born. I do worry about it, y’ 
know. Wretched things happen to English 
when it’s taken abroad.” 

“What sort of wretched things?” I said. 

“Curious new nouns and verbs,” he 
said, “words that shouldn’t be. It was bad 
enough when you used elevator to mean a 
lift and apartment for flat. But then came 
vacation for holiday and ballyhoo for pub- 
licity.” 

“We Americans are an inventive sort,” 
I said. 

“You invented firebug for an arsonist,” 


the prince said, “and stool pigeon for an 
informer.” 

“Colorful words,” I said, “enriching. You 
call that corrupting the language?” 

“You Americans say flashlight for torch, 
and you plug into an electrical outlet. In 
English we call it a power point,” Charles 
said. “It’s a bit confusing. In the next cen- 
tury we may not understand one another 
a’tall. We really must protect the King’s 
English.” 

“So who is the king these days?” I said. 

“I say! Good point,” he said. “But, after 
all, British English is the real English.” 

“Are you afraid that the King’s English 
won't last until you get to be the king?” 

“Perhaps,” Prince Charles said. “In any 
event, as we enter the 21st century, I hope 
English will hold its place as the world’s 
foremost language.” 

“I suppose you mean English English?” 

“But of course,” he said. “I mean proper 
English.” 

“Well, Dude, proper is as proper does, 
not as proper talks.” 

“T say,” the prince said, “you have twice 
addressed me as ‘Dude.’ “What sort of word 
is dude?” 

“Good American word,” I said. “It 
means a friend, a fellow, a guy.” 

“Blimey!” the prince said. “You must 
mean a chap, a bloke! I say! Why cahn’t you 
Americans learn to speak?” iM 


Wen Smith’s Speaking of Words is heard 
Mondays on the Jefferson Daily and on JPR's 
Classics & News Service Saturdays at 10 a.m. 
Wen, who lives in Ashland, is also heard na- 
tionally on Monitor Radio and writes regu- 
larly for The Saturday Evening Post and 
other publications. 
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Joseph 


a bright room 
called day 


Tony Kushner 


ELEKTRA 


Sophokles 


Subscribe Now To The 
Exciting New 1995-96 Season 


For tickets or information call (503) 552-6348. 


The wildly popular comedy thriller 
presented as Dinner Theatre! 


The 1995-96 season opens with Joseph Kesselring’s madcap murder charade Arsenic and 
Old Lace. This classic comedy nimbly combines farcical humor with the mystery and 
suspense of melodrama resulting in an evening of riotous entertainment! 


November 2, 3, 4,5 

November 9, 10 (GALA), 11, 12 

November 16, 17, 18, 19 

Performance Only Matinees: November 12, 19 


A moving drama of 
survival in 1930s Berlin. 


The SOSC Department of Theatre Arts proudly presents the powerful drama, 
A Bright Room Called Day, by Tony Kushner, whose Angels In America became a national 
and international success, winning two Tony Awards for Best Play and the Pulitzer Prize 
for Drama. This play contains adult themes and language. 


February 29, March 1, 2 
March 7, 8,9 
Matinee: March 10 


The classic tragedy 
in a new powerful translation! 


The season concludes with a boldly staged production of this masterwork of Greek 
tragedy. Written in the fifth century B.C., this new translation emphasizes the 
powerfully visceral and timely aspects of this masterpiece of world theatre. 


May 9, 10, 11 
May 16, 17, 18 
Matinee: May 19 
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CONSIDER 
ALL THINGS | 


(including service!) 


when you Ross N. Roe 
purchase 
your next 


Cadillac 
BUICK 
Oldsmobile 
car or truck PONTIAC 


Roe Motors.. 


Your Department Store 
7th&°E” Sts, GRANTS PASS 476-7701 


Frank Rileps 78 


FINELY CRAFTED STONEWARE 
DECORATIVE AND FUNCTIONAL 


40 N. MAIN 
DOWNTOWN PLAZA MALL 
ASHLAND, OREGON 
97520 


503-488-4177 


ROGUE VALLEY 


Conductor Arthur Shaw and the 


Rogue Valley Symphony play 


the world’s greatest composers 


Tickesad 422-2527 


brochure 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


Old Senators Never Die... 


of town on a rail in early September, 

then welcomed him in the backdoor 
until October 1. In a flurry of activity that 
stunned even its participants, the Senate 
forced Packwood'’s resignation. Senate ma- 
jority leader Bob Dole later 
quietly told reporters the 
resignation wouldn’t take 
effect until the end of Sep- 
tember. It seems Senate 
Republicans need Pack- 
wood’s expertise as Chair- 
man of the Finance Com- 
mittee until the infighting 
to succeed him is over. 

It was not a distin- 
guished moment for an in- 
stitution that is fond of de- 
scribing itself as the 
“World’s Greatest Deliberative Body.” An in- 
stitution that tolerated the Keating 5, AB- 
SCAM hustlers, and Sen. Alphonse D'Am- 
ato (R-New York), who let his brother oper- 
ate out of his office while he lobbied for 
defense contractors, decided to expel a sit: 
ting senator with predilections for pawing 
women. This does not excuse Packwood’s 
boorish conduct. It does reduce the Sen- 
ate’s moral indignation to insufferable sanc- 
timony. In the new political culture of the 
Senate, sticking your tongue in unwilling 
womens’ mouths is a greater offense than 
hustling for campaign contributors and lob- 
byists at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Packwood’s tactical mistake was in ask- 
ing fellow senators to vote against public 
hearings in his case, then changing his mind 
during the congressional recess and de- 
manding public hearings. This “erratic be- 
havior” exhausted the goodwill of fellow sen- 
ators who spent political chips casting a vote 
unpopular with constituents to protect him. 

But there is more behind the sudden de- 
cision to expel Packwood than the Oregon 
senator’s alleged behavior. The Republican 
leadership in Congress is trying to manipu- 
late the Washington media the same way 


| he U.S. Senate ran Bob Packwood out 


rr 


IT WAS MONEY, NOT 
PRINCIPLE, THAT CHANGED 
PACKWOOD'S MIND SO 
SUDDENLY. PACKWOOD FACED 
LOSING HIS PENSION IF HE 
WAS EXPELLED. HE KEPT THE 
PENSION IF HE RESIGNED. 


Ronald Reagan's administration did so suc- 
cessfully in the 1980's. Reagan’s well-oiled 
propaganda machine declared a line of the 
day and a theme of the month. Reagan only 
gave interviews or made pronouncements 
that followed the official line. Cabinet officers 
were forbidden to give in- 
terviews on any other sub- 
ject. Any public pronounce. 
ments reinforced the party 
line. If the media wanted to 
publish anything about the 
president, they only had 
what they were given. The 
result was remarkable uni- 
formity and control over 
Reagan administration 
news coverage. 

The Republican con- 
gressional leadership has 
its own line of the day and theme of the 
month. Last spring it was the Contract with 
America public relations blitz. This summer, 
Republicans tried less successfully to con- 
trol their news coverage coming from Wash- 
ington with grandstanding hearings on 
Whitewater and Waco. This fall the Repub- 
lican congressional leadership plans an- 
other marketing blitz on everything from 
welfare reform to Medicare to the flat tax. 

Hearings on Bob Packwood’s proclivity 
for pawing women might have been enter- 
taining this summer while Congress was in 
recess. Hearings this fall conflict with the 
Republican’s carefully orchestrated public 
relations agenda. Congressional Republicans 
do not want another headline grabbing 
Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill spectacle ob- 
scuring Republican campaign themes. The 
quickest way to dispose of the threat was to 
flush Bob Packwood from the Senate. 

It was money, not principle, that 
changed Packwood’s mind so suddenly. Un- 
like many members of the Senate, Pack- 
wood is not a millionaire. His defense 
against charges of sexual misconduct has 
left him broke and unemployable. Packwood 
was not eligible for his Senate pension until 


age 65, which he reaches in 1998, one year 
before his term was set to expire. Chairing 
the powerful Senate Finance Committee 
gave him the power to raise money for his 
defense. Every incentive told Packwood to 
sit tight and hang on. The expulsion resolu- 
tion changed all that. Packwood faced losing 
his pension if he was expelled. He kept the 
pension if he resigned. The incentive to sit 
tight suddenly became the imperative to re- 
sign. Always the complete political animal, 
Packwood waited 24 hours to see if he could 
muster one-third plus one in the Senate to 
block the expulsion vote which requires a 
two-thirds majority. Packwood can still 
count. He didn’t have the votes and resigned 
the next day to protect the one asset he has 
left in this world. 

It is an ironic ending to an innovative 
political career that relied on the very 
women who turned on Packwood and put 
an end to it. Packwood was one of the first 
male politicians to realize how underuti- 
lized women were and what a vital force 
they could be in political campaigns. His 
“People for Packwood” organization that 
beat incumbent Sen. Wayne Morse in 1968 
was staffed by an unusual number of 
women. Many of the middle-aged women ac- 
tive in politics today got their start in Pack- 
wood’s far-sighted political organization. He 
apparently did not paw over all of them. 
Many veterans of Packwood’s organization 
expressed surprise at this behavior when it 
became public three years ago and are still 
skeptical because they insist they never ex- 
perienced any of it. 

“T want you to know that when I was a 
page in the Oregon House of Representa- 
tives, he never kissed me,” one former Pack- 
wood volunteer who now lives in the South 
said in a recent e-mail, “even when he 
helped me get a job in the cannery when 
the session was over. I don’t condone his 
behavior with those other women, but what 
a waste of good talent.” That could be Bob 
Packwood’s epitaph. 1M] 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard 
Monday through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can also visit Russell on the Internet at 
http://jeffnet.org/russ.html. Members of 
JEFFNET, the Internet service of the Jeffer- 
son Public Radio Listeners Guild, can pro- 
vide instant feedback about Russell’s com- 
mentaries via his Web sit.e 


ASHLAND PHOTO & FRAME 


between 2nd & 3rd in the historic Railroad District 


L - 488-2899 - FAX 


Professional Framing 


Certified With The Most Sophisticated Equipment 


—Pichure 


Framer and Materials in Southern Oregon 


Chateaulin 


/ {Cuisine Froncaite | 


Restaurant and Wine Shoppe 
50-52 East Main, Ashland, OR 97520 (503) 488-WINE 


Any Music 


SOFTWARE 
SOUTICUE 


In The Historic Ashland Depot 


CORNER OF STH AND “A” ST. 


JEFFNET 
Intenet Education Center 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


WINDOWS 95 
Migration Specialists 


488-2403 


Any Time! 


Jefferson Public Radio is your source for the best in classical music, jazz, 
world beat, folk, blues, and new acoustic music in Southern Oregon and 
Norther California, and Public Radio MusicSource is the best place to buy 
anything you hear on Jefferson Public Radio. 


Call 1-800-75-MUSIC and discover why your neighbors same themselves 
time and money by using the world’s largest record store! 


A portion of your MusicSource order 
helps support Jefferson Public Radio 
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One World 


Crossing Boundaries 
Through Music 


nother year has raced 

through, and the world 

certainly hasn’t gotten 

any larger. It may not be 

shrinking as quickly as 

federal budgets or wool 

sweaters in the dryer, but 

as cultural borders continue to fall, 
the small-world feeling gets stronger. 
Of course, the world is not actually 
shrinking at all — merely the separa- 
tions upon it — and as contact in- 
creases between cultures, the amaz- 
ing paradox is how much larger the 
world feels, how endless the diversity 
of lifestyles and artistic expressions. 
With the One World series of 
performances becoming an annual 


ticket ordering information.) 

This year’s One World series will 
begin on October 31st, with a visit to 
the SOSC Britt Ballroom by the Mas- 
ter Musicians of Jajouka. From an aris- 
tocratic tribe in the hidden reaches of 
Morocco, the Master Musicians of Ja- 
jouka are quite likely the world’s old- 
est continually active band, having 
been steadily making music for ap- 
proximately four thousand years (it 
only seems like some of those “clas- 
sic rock” bands have been around for 
longer). The traditions and music have 
been passed down from father to son 
(and in other Moroccan bands, from 
mother to daughter) in ways unheard 
of in modern Western culture. Mem- 


event in the Rogue Valley, expen- ea SEAM... eae bership in the Master Musicians of Ja- 
sive travel is no longer necessary to FORTHE SUmD STRAIGHT Aaeeeeee| jouka is entirely hereditary, and sons 
eye : . YEAR, THE SOUTHERN F ; 
experience some of these diverse ex- . of Bali are groomed for musical futures from 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


birth. 
The music of the Master Musicians, which is de- 


pressions. For the third straight 


year, the Southern Oregon State College Program PROGRAM BOARD'S 


Board’s Lectures and Performing Arts Committee LECTURES AND rived from pre-Islamic rites celebrating the god 
will present a series of shows from October PERFORMING ARTS Pan, is a fascinating combination of exuberant 
through April, bringing top artists from the moun- COMMITTEE WILL drumming and the hypnotic drones of double-reed 


tains of Morocco, the islands of Madagascar, Bali, PRESENT A SERIES OF pipes known as ghaitas. The pipes are blown using 
and Hawaii, the native enclaves of Alaska,andeven SHOWSBRINGINGTOP  <ircylar breathing techniques which allow the 
Alabama. With six excellent groups combining for ARTISTS FROMTHE pipers to play as many as forty measures of music 
seven performances, this year’s series promises to MOUNTAINS OF without stopping, producing high-energy trance 
equal the high standards set by last year’s, when it MOROCCO, THEISLANDS grooves — for which plenty of dance floor space will 
received the top national award for multi-cultural OF MADAGASCAR, BALI, be provided. In addition to playing pipes and 
programming given by the National Association for AND HAWAIL THE NATIVE) drums, the twenty musicians add colors to the 
Campus Activities. The series, which initially began | music with such instruments as the gimbri (a three 
as a one year experiment, has gained enough mo- stringed wooden lute) and the lira (a wooden flute). 
mentum that season tickets will claim well more While the Master Musicians initially came down 


than half of the seats available. Tickets for most from the mountains to play for the sultans of Mo- 
individual concerts will likely sell out quickly, as all ; aN rocco, beat writers including William Burroughs and 
but one show sold out last year. (See sidebar for Eric Alan Paul Bowles discovered them in the 1950s, and in 
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the late 1960s Brian Jones of the Rolling Stones arranged for 
them to record and release an album. They played on an Ornette 
Coleman album in the 1970s, appeared with the Rolling Stones on 
their “Steel Wheels” album in 1989, opened for Santana at Wood- 
stock ‘94, and have drawn attentive raves from such unlikely places 
as the literary world and Guns’N’Roses guitarist Slash. The Master 
Musicians somehow make esoteric music with wide appeal. 

The second event on the One World schedule, also a danceable 
event in the SOSC Britt Ballroom, will be of more modern origin. 


ne World season tickets will receive priority seat- 
ing. Season ticket orders will be offered for sale 
until 5:00 p.m., on Monday, October 9th. Season tickets 
are $109 each for the general public (a ten percent dis- 
count from the individual ticket price), and $52 for 
SOSC students, with valid ID presented both at time of 
ticket purchase, and at the door. 


On December lst, the group Tarika will arrive from the African is- Individual One World ticket orders may be placed 
land of Madagascar. Some may be more familiar with the band under now, but will not be filled until Monday, October 

the name Tarika Sammy, which was the band’s original name before 16th. Individual ticket orders received by mail will 
Sammy left the group — a name under which the band gained interna- be filled in the order received. Individual tickets will 
tional recognition. With their pristine harmonies, and beautiful use of also be available at Cripple Creek Music in Ashland 
traditional acoustic instruments and dance, Tarika brings to life new en- and at Raider Aid in the SOSC Stevenson Union, 
ergetic forms of music. Their show is a kinetic, high-energy blur of color beginning October 16th. 

and rhythm, which, like the music of many island cultures, has ab- _ Due to budget constraints and limited seating, 


sorbed a wide variety of influences over the years, yet managed to as- 
similate them into a culturally unique whole. In Madagascar, the in- 
fluences include Indonesian, African, Arabic, and 
European elements. The two women andtwomen i 
of Tarika create celebratory music from these in- 
fluences, even when the lyrics speak of the threats 
to Madagascar by poverty, environmental damage, 


kids tickets will only be available for Naa 
Kahidi Theater and the Dancers and Musi- 
cians of Bali. Tickets are required for every- 
one, including infants. 


For a free copy of the One World brochure, 
«ee or to order 


and excessive tourism. On Tarika’s third and most re- - =~" tickets, call (503) 
cent CD “Bibiango,” the lead song even speaks to the * 3 SS 552-6364, or 
political plight of the ankoay bird, whose role in the . » y if iy fax a request 
squeeze between economic con- ' \ “ , ant to (503) 552- 
cerns and environmental preser- wy 107 aa q <A “ 6440. Orders may 
vation neatly mirrors that of the = ™, . also be placed in per- 


northern spotted owl. But even then, son in Room 


the high of the music transcends pol- 321 of the 
itics, which takes a backseat to the SOSC 
shimmering beauty of the harmonies and instcimen tation: Stevenson 


Union, or by mail at: SOSC 
Stevenson Union, Room 321, 
Ashland OR 97520. 


Following Tarika, on February 3rd, another island 
band of eclectic influence will perform, this time in 
the SOSC Music Recital Hall. This is the Hawaiian 
band Hapa, its name accurately meaning “ethni- 
cally mixed.” Hapa is comprised of two men — 
one native Hawaiian and one haole (white 
dude). The two, Keli’i Kaneali’i and Barry 
Flanagan, blend Kaneali’i’s soulful vocals 
with Flanagan’s smooth harmonies, 
melodic acoustic guitar lines, and 
Hawaiian-language lyrics (the lyrics are 
written by Flanagan, oddly enough, not 
Kaneali’i). In concert, the two are joined 
by Hawaiian chant master Charles Kaupa. 

Hapa’s music sounds a bit like what 
might have happened if Simon and Gar- 
funkel had left New York in their prime, 
and been romanced by the Hawaiian lan- 
guage and lifestyle. And though their music may 
be of ethnically mixed origin, its purity and com- 
mitment to traditional elements has earned them 
the loyalty of the native Hawaiian population. Ha- 
pa’s self-titled debut album quickly catapulted the = 
group to Hawaiian fame, by winning every major \ Naa Kahidi 
award in the 1994 Hawaiian version of the : 


f 


nn ne a ee eee 
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Grammys, including Album of the Year, Group of the Year, Single of 
the Year, Most Promising Artist, Song of the Year, and Contempo- 
rary Hawaiian album. But Hapa’s overnight fame was, as usual, far 
from overnight. The album was eight years in the making, and the 
duo has played together for twelve years. 

Kaneali’i and Flanagan were going in nearly opposing musical 
directions when they first crossed paths in 1983. Flanagan, a hot 
young guitarist from New York, came to the islands in 1980 to 
study Hawaiian slack-key guitar for a month, and never went back. 
Meanwhile, vocalist Kaneali’i was exploring Western music, and 
once sang in a Glee Club that traveled to Washington D.C. to sing 


De nee sees Pres aa 


" 


for President Gerald Ford. Kaneali’i and 
Flanagan met at a holiday party, and the 
rest is more history than Ford himself made. 
Continuing on in the island motif, the 
Dancers and Musicians of Bali will present a 
radically different and exotic performance 
on February 18th, in their first U.S. visit 
since 1989. In the ancient, traditional and 
visually fiery fashion of the Indonesian is- 
land, Balinese dancers will relate ideas, sto- 
ries and myths with highly stylized body 
movements, done in a barefoot dance style 
that incorporates elaborate costumes. Their 
mesmerizing dances are accompanied by a Gamelan orchestra, 
which uses a wide array of trompong (gong chimes) and other 
gongs, gender (xylophones), and kendang (drums). The thirty-five 
member ensemble produces a dazzling performance not originally 
meant to be performance in the Western sense. Bali is a land of 
elaborate religious rituals, where music is integral in nearly all pub- 
lic ceremonies; thus these communal rituals and dramatic dances 
have a deep spiritual element. The dances may draw from rites of 
fertility, passage, ancestor worship, exorcism and purification. The 
dancers excel at conveying character, mood, and dramatic action 
through the use of gesture; their expressive use of hands and limbs 
is unique, though sharing elements of mime and dance from more 
familiar cultures. The director of this particular ensemble, Anuk 
Agung Gede Oka Kaleran, is a distinguished director who comes 
from a lineage of Balinese dancers and musicians dating back to 
at least the 18th century. The performance of the Dancers and Mu- 
sicians of Bali will be held in the South Medford High Auditorium. 
The Five Blind Boys of Alabama will visit next. It’s difficult to 
argue that the Five Blind Boys are from an island, perform island 
music, or come from a land which is exotic to most North Ameri- 
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cans — even though all of North America may be considered a very 
large island, and though Alabama is very much a distant, different 
land from here. 

In any case, the Five Blind Boys of Alabama will arrive on March 
9th with an evening of some of the wildest gospel music you'll find 
anywhere. While they haven't been a band for four thousand years, 
as the Master Musicians of Jajouka have, the Five Blind Boys have 
been together for over fifty years with essentially the same mem- 
bers, and still keep the energy of youth — an equally amazing feat. 
Since being founded by leader Clarence Fountain at the Talladega In- 
stitute for the Blind in 1939, the Five Blind Boys have created a 
blistering, foot-stomping form of gospel that has made even devout 
atheists dance. Not prone to heavy-handed preaching, the Five Blind 
Boys testify in five-part harmonies that cross all boundaries of secu- 
lar genres, including blues, funk and soul. Always moving forward, 
the band has recorded nearly twenty-five albums, done several inter- 
national tours, and kept up a pace that might make God tired. They 
recently were presented the NEA’s Heritage Fellowship for Lifetime 
Achievement; and their 1992 recording, “Deep River,” earned a 
Grammy nomination for Best Gospel album. Produced by Booker T. 
Jones, “Deep River” featured his classic Hammond B-3 organ sound, 
and a hot electric band. A new live recording, “I Brought Him With 
Me,” has just been released. The band’s live performance is sure to 
parallel its boundless energy. 

The final two performances 
of the 1995-96 One World se- 
ries will be by Naa Kahidi The- 
ater, a Native Alaskan troupe 
which returns by popular de- 
mand after two sold-out perfor- 
mances last year. On April 26th 
and 27th, Naa Kahidi will fill 
the SOSC Music Recital Hall 
with their spellbinding synthe- 
sis of dramatic storytelling, 
music, dance, puppetry, masks, 
costumes and carvings. The six 
Native Alaskan members will 
perform a new cycle of myths, 
collected under the title “The Place Where You Go To Listen.” These 
Alaskan myths blend ancient traditions and perspectives with modern 
concerns and subjects, and will include two entirely new pieces. The 
first, entitled “Keet Shagoon,” was commissioned by a native clan to 
explain their objections to the capture of orca whales off of the south- 
east coast of Alaska. The second, “The White Sail,” was initially per- 
formed at the 500th anniversary celebration of Columbus’ landing in 
America, and presents an extremely different perspective on the event. 
Naa Kahidi manages message without heaviness, presenting myth 
with a relevance in a way that’s spiritual and beautifully entertain- 
ing. The uniqueness of their storytelling ability stems from a her- 
itage of oral tradition — in their native clans, oral tradition has served 
as literature, history, and the main form of cultural communication. 
Naa Kahidi has toured internationally since 1987, drawing constant 
critical raves and crowds, joining the vast number of traditional artists 
reaching across previously the impermeable cultural barriers of island, 
mainland, and ocean. For those who experienced them last year, this 
is a chance to gain a deeper familiarity; for those uninitiated, it’s a 
chance yet again to expand horizons in an exciting way. 

One World, indeed, ever larger and smaller, pulsing with life. H 


Share the Spirit 


The Yreka Community Theater will open its doors this 
season in celebrating the individual Spirit, Passion and 
Creativity that dance, mustc, intellectual curiousity and 
expression bring to each of us, all of us. Whether you are 
anew member to our audience, or a patron of long- 
standing, it 1s our pleasure to present internationally 
renowned performers and lecturers in 

the intimacy of our very spectal theater. 


TRULS MORK, cello & 
ARTHUR PIZARRO, piano 
October 13, 1995 at 7:30pm 

$14 adults $12 student/sentor 


Norwegian cellist Truls Mark, the 

first Scandanavian to win the 

Moscow Tchaikovsky Competition, 

performs with the unanimous winner 

of the 1990 Leeds International Piano 

Competition, Artur Pizarro, filling our 

theater with the piano and cello compositions of Shostakovich, 
Miaskowsky, and Rachmaninoff. 


JOHN DoBsON BS 
November 4, 1995 at 7:30pm < By 
$3 adults $2 student/senior 


Born in Beijing, China, in 1915, Cosmologist John Dobson, the 
developer of the Dobsonian-mount telescope in 1956 and the founder 
of the San Francisco SideWalk Astronomers has in the past decade or so 
revolutionized amateur astronomy with his innovative ways of building 
telescopes that are simple, big and inexpensive. Following 

his slide/lecture and discussion on Saturday evening, 

weather permitting, we will unwrap the big mirror 

scopes and have a star party! 


>< 


o 
DAR WILLIAMS 

December 2, 1995 at 7:30pm 

$10 all seats 


Since the release of her CD, Honesty Room, 

Dar Williams has proven herself to be more than 
the voice of a generational poet, but rather the creative 
writer, folksinger, guitarist, who under- 

stands that even the solo word is of itself 

an event. 

& 

Sam Jimenez, Jr., local Slide Blues 

puitarist and songwriter, will open for 

Dar Wiliams, with his own unique 

blues version of contemporary life. 


STRING TRIO OF NEW YORK 
January 24, 1996 at 7.30pm 
$12 adults $10 student/sentor 


Originally conceived as a jazz composer's collective, the String Trio has 
become a dominant force in the world of acoustic jazz improvisation and 
composition. Their Natural Balance album is considered the Number One Jazz 
release of 1987. Founding members James Emery, guitar, and John Lindberg, 
bass, along with jazz violin virtuoso Regina Carter, bring home a mix that will 
guarantee original and creative jazz. 


BEHIND THE BROKEN WORDS 
February 14, 1996 at 7:30pm 
$12 adults $10 student/senior 


With creative impulse from Rsocoe Lee 
Browne and the collaboration of veteran actor 
Anthony Zerbe, the lyrics of some of this century's greatest poets enter fis 
world of theater. Words are spoken with such richness of gesture and tone 
that no one will dare to move or glance away for fear of losing a precious gift. 


a 


ROBERT BLUESTONE 
March 3, 1996 at 3:00pm 
$10 adults $8 student/senior 


Combining the technical skill of a true musical 
talent with the essence of the artist, classical 
guitarist Robert Bluestone provides us with a rare 
glimpse into the soul of a composition. This artist 
provides more than virtuoso technique, bringing to 
life the piece, the audience and himself, the 


irrevocable bond of live performance. 


SILVIA MARTINS 
March 24, 1996 at 3:00pm 
$10 adults $8 student/senior 


A dancer with truly international experience, including three years with the 
National Ballet Company of Peru, Silvia Martins brings a 
much appreciated integrity to the modern dance 
choreographer's vision. In her solo program, we 
experience each movement as 
lyrical as it is physical, 
revealing a performer with 
a lexicon rich in the ancient language 
of dance. 


Yreka Community 
Theater Center 

810 North Oregon Street 
Yreka, CA 96097-2452 
(916) 842-2355 
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See me for a State Farm 


Family Insurance 
Che 


It's a no-cost review of your 
insurance coverages and needs. 


Karolyne Johnson 
714 E. Pine Street 
Central Point - 664-1252 
munem ) Like a good 
neighbor, State 
Farm is there.® 


INSUEANCE 
e 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Home Offices: Bloomington, IIlinols 


Debra Gates 
Bookkeeper 


© Small Business Bookkeeping 

@ Quarterly Payroll Reports 

@ Individual Checkbook 
Reconciliation 

@ Medicare and Medical 
Insurance Billing 


Services tailored to your specitic needs. 


503-482-7806 


| P.O. 484 « Ashland, OR 97520 
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& 3 NATURE NOTES 


Frank Lang 
Frogs 


n Illinois Valley listener once wrote 

me to ask why her ecologically varied 
-L Afarm pond, which used to be loaded 
with singing toads, had become conspicu- 
ously silent. “Is this within the acceptable 
variation of natural events? 
Or does it portend some- 
thing terribly wrong?” she 
wrote. 

Where had all her 
toadies gone? Back to 
Washington D.C. to be- 
come lobbyists? My initial 
reaction was to tell her 
about population cycles, 
carrying capacities, and 
the natural rise and fall of 
populations caused by the 
interplay of toads and 
their environment. Dis- 
ease, predation, and lack 
of food all play a role in 
rise and fall of popula- 
tions. Abiotic factors such 
as temperature and pH are involved as well. 

My listener noticed a widespread phe- 
nomenon that has drawn the attention of 
the world’s herpetologists. Amphibian pop- 
ulations, worldwide, are in decline, and no 
one knows why. Reports from Mexico, 
Brazil, Australia, Canada, Norway, Japan 
and the western United States, all show 
major downward changes in the number 
and species of frogs, toads, and salaman- 
ders. In some areas of southern Oregon, the 
cascade frog may be in trouble. 

Scientists agree that the declines 
(though mostly based on anecdotal evi- 
dence) are real. But they can’t agree ona 
cause. Many declines might be local phe- 
nomena. A rare hard frost at the wrong 
time, local drought, habitat destruction 
(golf courses and shopping malls). What is 
alarming is that many populations from pro- 
tected places like nature preserves and 
wilderness are also affected. 

Because of their life cycle and their 
physiology, amphibians are sensitive to en- 


————_ ij >—___—— 


WHERE HAD ALL 
HER TOADIES GONE? 
BACK TO 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
TO BECOME 


LOBBYISTS? 


vironmental change that might be caused 
by human activity. Frogs are sensitive to 
changes in acidity and ultra violet radiation. 
Does that translate to acid rain and holes in 
the ozone layer? We don’t know. 

What we do know is 
that we need more data. 
The lack of historical in- 
formation about popula- 
tion size is a major prob- 
lem. It means we don’t 
know if what we are ob- 
serving is part of a normal 
population fluctuation or 
a major decline. 

We frequently desig- 
nate indicator species, 
whose health and well- 
being serve as a measure 
of the community or 
ecosystem they represent. 
Reproducing northern 
spotted owls generally in- 
dicate a healthy ancient 
temperate coniferous forest ecosystem. 
Could the loss of frogs and toads and sala- 
manders be an indication of the state of our 
ecosystem? Only time will tell—although 
none of us knows exactly how much of that 
we have left. 1M 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor of Biology at 
Southern Oregon State College. Nature 
Notes can be heard on Fridays on the Jeffer- 
son Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on JPR’s 
Classics & News Service and Sundays at 
10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


Brubeck’s 
Back 


a 


ver the next couple of ; 


j\ years, we are all going to | all 
}éeta fairly good dose of 
} “Millenium-itis.” The retro- 
'/ spectives and nostalgia 
and summarizing are 
going to get pretty thick. The mood 
will be to assess our century, our 
era—to take stock of what we’ve 
done, and for what we will be re- 
membered. History is, afterall, a 
highly selective process, and there is 
no telling which components of our 
time will be enduring, despite what 
we may deem as important today. 

With that said, I am now going 
to engage in a bit of millennial 
thinking, and attempt a few bold 
predictions: it will be impossible for 
historians to assess the twentieth 
century without including jazz, and 
it will be impossible to assess jazz 
without including Dave Brubeck. Someone hun- 
dreds of years from now will be listening to Dave 
Brubeck. Pretty brazen, huh? 

After more than fifty years of music-making, 
Dave Brubeck is still at it. Standing at the pinna- 
cle of a career which includes performances before 
kings, presidents, summit conferences, a pope, and 
countless millions in virtually every major concert 
venue in the world, Dave Brubeck is celebrating. 
This year marks his seventy-fifth birthday, and he’s 
touring the world to include as many as possible 
in the festivities. 

As part of his seventy-fifth tour, Dave Brubeck 
and his Quartet are coming to Redding, for a con- 
cert presented by the Shasta County Arts Council. 
In fact, the concert will be a benefit for the Arts 
Council, to support their many and varied pro- 


> 


oa 


THE DAVE BRUBECK 
QUARTET APPEARS 


(OGTOBER!35 1995 
AT THE REDDING 


(FOR) TICKET, INFO, 


(CONTAGT, THE 
SHASTA COUNTY 


ARTSICOUNGIE 


AT (916) 241-ARTS: 


BY 
Russ Levin 


| ICOMVENTION/CENTER: 


| 
—_— 


grams. It will be a terrific opportu- 
nity to honor one of music’s ab- 
solute greats, and to help keep the 
music alive in our community. 

Brubeck will bring his tight, so- 
phisticated sound to the Redding 
Convention Center on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 3rd at 8pm. As you enjoy the 
concert, your ticket will directly sup- 
port the Arts Council’s programs, 
which extend well beyond concert 
presentation. Under the leadership 
of Executive Director Hilary Mosher, 
the Arts Council knows that the 
arts have a critical role to play in 
helping to address the ills and chal- 
lenges of our society. The Arts 
Council directs their resources back 
into the community, through pro- 
jects such as substance abuse pre- 
vention and delinquent youth pro- 
grams. In addition, Mosher likes to 
point out that artistic activity is a great stimulus for 
broader economic impact. For example, the Arts 
Council ends up spending approximately fifty dol- 
lars per audience member for non-performance re- 
lated goods and services. This means a very signifi- 
cant investment back into local businesses. 

An evening with Dave Brubeck is, to put it 
mildly, more than just a treat. There have been so 
many honors for Brubeck, it is impossible to chron- 
icle his accomplishments here. A Time Magazine 
cover in 1954, followed by the 1960 Time Out 
album, etched Brubeck forever in our musical lexi- 
con. Since then, there have been so many ventures, 
so many achievements. 

According to those who have seen him recently, 
and according to Brubeck himself, Dave is playing with 
remarkable vitality right CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Musical Enchanter 
Radso Theater 


Imagine leaping out of a parachute 
... Witnessing a shark dive ... or 
traveling through the Milky Way 
to clean up our space junk. A story 
begins ... then a beautiful song ... 


Musical Enchanter Radio Theater. 


Imagine learning about habitats 
and nightcrawlers from the 
Campfire Scientists or hearing a 
traditional legend retold ... 


Musical Enchanter Radio Theater. 


Imagine real life adventures with 
grizzly bears and sunken treasure. 
Brain-teasers and enlightening 
interviews ... 


Musical Enchanter Radio Theater. 


Hests Tish Steinfeld and Paul Richards 


And if this is not enough, imagine 
the real reward ... cuddling up 
with the family around the RADIO 
to experience an entertaining audio 
adventure ... 


Bring Musical Enchanter Radio 
Theater into your home Sunday 
evenings at 6:00pm for a half hour 
of family radio theater on 


JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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2 2 Jim Teece 


Surf’s Up 


] et’s go Surfing! Now, I’m not asking 
_you to throw on a Hawaiian print, grab 
a board and head out to the beach. 

Today it’s called “Surfing the Net,” and 

if you've been alive and breathing during 
the last 6 months then 
you've probably heard this 
term in one fashion or an- 
other. “The Net” refers to 
the Internet, a massive col- 
lection of networks span- 
ning the globe, intercon- 
necting computers of 
every type and size. These 
computers can be fancy 
UNIX workstations with 
128 megabytes of RAM 
and 12 gigabytes of hard 
disk space (You know, for 


—_<—_. 


IN THE PAST, CONNECTING 
TO THE INTERNET AND 
CULLING OUT ITS 
INFORMATION WAS A TASK 
RESERVED FOR PROPELLER 
HEADS—YOU KNOW, PEOPLE 
WHO SPEND SO MUCH TIME IN 


Service and check out the local forecast or 
the forecast of virtually any other city in the 
U.S. Another click and you can be listening 
to Cokie Roberts’ views on the nuances of 
the 1996 presidential race. Click again and 
you're off to the Internal 
Revenue Service to down- 
load a tax form you des- 
perately need in order to 
stay the tax collector. 

In the past, connect- 
ing to the Internet and 
culling out its information 
was a task reserved for 
propeller heads—you know, 
people who spend so 
much time in front of com- 
puters that they’ve forgot- 
ten how to talk to other 


FRONT OF COMPUTERS THAT ; 
all that number crunching \ humans. They live on Jolt 
and word processing) or RENE FORGOTTEN HOW TO and pizza and can order 
your personal or business TALK TO OTHER HUMANS. both to be delivered to 


Macintosh or Windows 


their house on-line. 


computer. 

The World Wide Web exists on the In- 
ternet. The World Wide Web is a collection 
of documents (Web Pages) that are linked 
to one another, both within the same com- 
puter and to documents on other comput- 
ers around the world. Links are pro- 
grammed into the text and images of these 
documents which allow you to use your 
computer to jump from one place to an- 
other in a matter of seconds. You can be 
reading an article in the on-line version of 
this magazine and see a reference to Spain 
highlighted. With a single click of your 
mouse you can be looking at a document 
on a computer system located in Spain. One 
more click and you return to where you 
started. 

The power of the Internet is amazing. 
From the convenience of your home or of- 
fice you can access the Apollo Reservation 
System and check out times, availabilities 
and prices of United Airlines flights leaving 
the Medford Airport. With a click of your 
mouse you can access the National Weather 


But now the Internet 
has become accessible to us all. With the 
availability of software called Web 
Browsers, ordinary people can navigate 
this vast virtual world of information. It 
will be the goal of this column to help 
make this incredible resource useful to you 
— to separate the hype from the true po- 
tential. It should be a wild ride as we ex- 
plore the myths and realities of this emerg- 
ing technology together. So dig out your 
turntable, dust off your Beach Boys albums 
and gleefully shout, “Surf’s Up!” 1M] 


Jim Teece is president of Project A Software 
Solutions in Ashland, a company which pro- 
vides technical support for JEFFNET, the In- 
ternet service of the Jefferson Public Radio 
Listeners Guild. 


TMU, 


Every shade of the blues, 
in exclusive performances 
from the country’s top 
clubs and best festivals. 
Hosted by the 
incomparable, Tony Award- 
winning Ruth Brown. 


BLUESSTAGE 


THE ROOTS OF ROCK * THE CRADLE OF SOUL 


Sundays at 2pm 
on the Rhythm 
& News Service 


raom NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


BUSINESS NEWS WITH A 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


RARGETLACE 


MARKETPLACE / Radio's International Magazine of Business 


CLASSICS & NEWS 
MON - FRI 6:30PM 


NEWS & INFORMATION 
MON - FRI 3PM & 6:30PM 


FROM 
PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 


Global Internet 


Services 

 Fullinternetiacce: 
includingthe 
World-wide Web 

ejEmail 

©) Easyitojinstall 
andiuse 

©) Home Page 
designand 
storage 


Local 
Commiunity 
Information 


®)Gommunityidiscussionsion 
importantilocallissuesjand 
interests 


e Business;and organization 
information 


$10/monthinciudes 
30 hoursiusage: 


Locallaccess in 
Jackson) County 


Fornmoreintormation, 
call 552-6301 


JEFENET is aicomputer information 


service operated by the Jefferson 
Public Radio) Listeners Guild: 
JEFENET seeks to share the 
benefits ofthe new) information 
superhighway as broadly/as 
possible ands associated with 
Oregon) Public Networking which 
provides similar services in 
Portland and Eugene: 


Locally based 
Low-costiaccess 
Allimajor internet services 
Global access 


A Public Information Service of the 
Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild 
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PEN lr 
J [| IN 
Tune-in to Jefferson Public 
Radio's house blend of jazz, 
contemporary, blues, world 
beat, and new music. 

Join hosts Keith Henty 

and Colleen Pyke 

on a musical journey that 
crosses convention and 


shadows boundaries. 


Rhythm 4 News 


Monday-Thursday 9am-4pm 
Fridays 9am-3pm 
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YON THE SCENE: 


Andrei Codrescu 


Democracy Upside 


Your Head 


where my stepfather whacked me when I 

once whispered, “Cheorghiu-Dej is a fat 
pig!” That smack echoed an older smack de- 
livered to me by a policeman’s wife, an oth- 
erwise kind woman, who was my babysit- 
ter. I had been lying in the sun on her front 
steps and when | got too hot, I said, “God- 
dam the sun!” 

She slapped me so swiftly I thought it 
was lightning. 

“Don’t ever say that about the sun!” 
she thundered. 

Those two smacks were early instances 
of political education. Gheorghiu-Dej, the 
aforementioned “fat pig,” was Romania's 
communist dictator in the '50s. The sun, 
which I apologize even now for insulting, 
was the Romanians’ pre-Christian God. 
Gheorghiu-Dej ruled the country a lot like 
the sun. 

When I left Romania in the mid-’60s, I 
met my first democracy in Naples, Italy, 
where they were selling bibles and porn 


|= still feel the bump on my head 


magazines on the street. This was so amaz- 
ing an expression of liberty to me that | 
stood before the newsstand and delivered at 
the top of my lungs a paean of praise to 
democracy. I was, unbeknownst to me, 
praising capitalism. Most amazingly, | 
wasn’t arrested for it, though I did get 
looks. That part of it was democracy. 


« 


~¥ Coa a 


A couple of years later in Detroit, the 
same kind of speech could get you arrested. 
In 1968, during a demonstration against 
the war in Vietnam, I got smacked on the 
head by a cop’s nightstick. That smack con- 
fused my notions of freedom and demo- 
cracy, making me wonder whether they 
were the same thing. 

That became the burning question East 
and West, in Prague and in Chicago. 
Democracy became de-coupled from capi- 
talism then because young people disdained 
the gross consumerism of their elders. But 
as the decades rolled by and we settled 
snugly into the forgiving arms of the mili- 
tary-industrial-entertainment complex, 
questions of democracy changed to the an- 
swer: capitalism uber alles. 

Around 1989, the commies gave up the 
ghost of tyranny. I went back to Romania to 
find that stepfather and the policeman’s 
wife who smacked me, hoping to smack 
them back. I didn’t find them, but if I had 
they probably would have been starving to 
death because the new capitalism that came 
along with democracy made their pensions 
worthless. 

Their children had, doubtlessly, joined 
one of the new anti-democratic nationalist 
parties that infest the old Red Empire now. 
Among the targets of their wrath are Jews, 
emigres, and Americans. That’s me, bingo! 
The chances for getting smacked were ex- 
cellent. 

Happily, I was there with NPR and ABC 
News, who made sure that democracy— 
along with my hide—was not to be trifled 
with. 

What have I learned about democracy 
in a lifetime of being smacked from the left 
and the right? Only one thing really: it’s 
a good thing but it ought not to be 
mixed with capitalism as if they were 
one thing. Democracy is an equal-opportu- 
nity smacker. 

Capitalism smacks everybody. uM) 


Andrei Codrescu is a commentator for All 
Things Considered. His novel, The Blood 
Countess, was published by Simon & 
Schuster in July. His audio-tape, FAX Your 
Prayers, is available from Dove Audio. 
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If you’re particular about the 
music you listen to, you should handle | 
your selection of radio stations carefully. —_, 


Join Pat Daly each weekday morning from ( € 
7am to 10am, and Russ Levin each weekday » 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a fresh 
approach to the greatest hits of the last 

eight centuries on Jefferson Public Radio’s 
Classics & News Service. - 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE (ye 


KSOR « KSRS « KNYR * KSRG Hall host 


Russ Levin 


First Concert 
host Pat Daly 
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Program Producer 
Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
635 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20001-3753 

(202) 414-3232 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
BLUESSTAGE 
CAR TALK Call-in-number: 1-800-332-9287 
JAZZSET 
LIVING ON EARTH 

Listener line: (617) 868-7454 
MARIAN McPARTLAND’S PIANO JAZZ 
MORNING EDITION 

Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
RHYTHM REVUE 
SELECTED SHORTS 
THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
WEEKEND EDITION 

Listener line: (202) 371-1775 


PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 
100 NORTH SIXTH STREET 

SUITE 900A, MINNEAPOLIS MN 55403-1596 
(612) 338-5000 


AS IT HAPPENS 
BBC NEWSHOUR 
CBC SUNDAY MORNING 
DR. SCIENCE 
ECHOES 
Listener line: (215) 458-1110 
JAZZ CLASSICS 
MARKETPLACE 
MONITOR RADIO 
Listener line: (617) 450-7001, Radio@CSPS.COM 
PIPEDREAMS 
SOUND MONEY 
ST. PAUL SUNDAY MORNING 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
TRUTH & FUN INC 

484 LAKE PARK AVENUE #102 
OAKLAND CA 94610 


HEARTS OF SPACE 

PO BOX 31321 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 

PO BOX 2626 
WASHINGTON DC 20006 
NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO BOX 410510 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94141 
(415) 563-8899 


THE DIANE REHM SHOW 

WAMU 

BRANDY WINE BUILDING 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, DC 20016-8082 
Call-in line: 1800433-8850 


OREGON OUTLOOK 

RUSSELL SADLER 

SOSC COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
1250 SISKIYOU BOULEVARD 

ASHLAND OR 97520 


WEST COAST LIVE 

915 COLE ST.. SUITE 124 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 


STAR DATE 

RLM 15.308 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
AUSTIN TX 78712 

1-800-STARDATE 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM KSRG 88.3 FM 
YREKA ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Ore- 
gon Outlook commentaries. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classica! music, with hosts Pat Daly and Peter Van De Graaff. 
Includes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Marketplace Morn- 
ing Report at 7:35 am, Star Date at 8:35 am, As It Was at 
9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am 


Noon-12:15pm 
NPR News, Regional Weather 
and Calendar of the Arts 


12:15-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Russ Levin. Includes As It Was at 
1:00 pm and Star Date at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-6:30pm 
All Things Considered 
NPR's evening newsmagazine continues. 


6:30-7:00pm 

Marketplace 
The day’s business and financial news, with host David 
Brancaccio. 

7:00-2:00am 

State Farm Music Hall 

Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, 
with hosts Scott Kuiper and Peter Van De Graaff. 


SAT UIRIDJA\y 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend, hosted by Russ Levin. 
Includes Nature Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Cal- 
endar of the Arts at 9:00am, As It Was at 9:30am and Speak- 
ing of Words with Wen Smith at 10:00am. 


10:30-2:00pm 
NPR World of Opera 


2:00-4:00pm 
TravelersGroup Casual Concerts with David 
Zinman and the Baltimore Symphony 
Beginning October 14. 

Maestro Zinman has been credited with revitalizing the tra- 
ditional orchestra broadcast with these delightful Casual 
Concerts, which include chats with sections of the orchestra, 
quizzes, contests and the provocative appearance of Mr. 
Music. 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
America and the World 
Kati Marton hosts this weekly discussion of foreign affairs, 
produced by NPR. 


5:30-7:00om 
On With The Show 
Herman Edel's survey of the best of Broadway and musical 
theatre. 


7:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Scott Kuiper and Peter Van De Graaff. 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


8:00-9:30am 
Millentum of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


9:30-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 
11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


Milt Goldman brings you music from Jefferson Public Radio's 
classical library. 


2:00-4:00pm 
Music from the State of Jefferson 
Join producer and host Russ Levin for this weekly series of 


concerts recorded by JPR throughout Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


6:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Scott Kuiper and Peter Van De Graaff. 


* indicates composer’s birthday 


First Concert 


Oct 2 M_ Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 3 
Oct3  T Strauss: Suite from Der Rosenkavalier 
Oct4 W Onslow: String Quartet in c, “Bullet” 
Oct5 Th Tchaikovsky: Francesca da Rimini 
Oct6 F Sibelius: Violin Concerto 
Oct9 M Saint Seans*: Piano Trio No. 1 
Oct 10 T Haydn: Symphony No. 94, “Surprise” 
Oct 11 W Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 1 
Oct 12 Th Vaughan Williams*: String Quartet No. 1 
Oct 13. F Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 
Oct 16 M D'Indy: Poem for orchestra 
Oct 17 T Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 17 
Oct 18 W Kodaly: Dances from Galanta 
Oct 19 Th Sibelius: Symphony No. 6 
Oct 20 F Hummel: Quartet for clarinet and strings 
Oct 23 M Marathon etc. 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Oct2 M_ D'Indy: Symphony No. 2 
Oct3 T Nielsen: Wind Quintet 
Oct 4 W Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5 
Oct5 Th Sibelius: Symphony no. 2 
Oct6 F Brahms: Piano Quintet 
Oct9 M Saint Saéns*: Symphony No. 3, “Organ” 
Oct 10 T Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 3 
Oct 11 W Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 2 
Oct 12 Th Vaughan Williams*: “A London Sym- 
phony” 
Oct 13 F Mendelssohn: Concerto for two pianos 
Oct 16 M Prokofiev: Symphony No. 6 
Oct 17 T Schumann: Piano Concerto 
Oct 18 W Schubert: Symphony No. 8, “Unfinished” 
Oct 19 Th Dvorak: Violin Sonata 
Oct 20 F Rachmaninov: The Bells 
Oct 23 M Marathon etc 


<ierenens > 


NPR World of Opera 


Oct 7 The Tsar's Bride, by Rimsky-Korsakov 

Cast: Olga Borodina, Nuccia Fucile, Sergei Leiferkuss, 
Paul Plishka. Conductor: Eve Queler. Opera Orches- 
tra of New York; Princeton Pro Musica. 


Oct 14 Rienzi, by Wagner 
Cast: Reiner Goldberg, Monica Pick-Hieronimi, Philip 
Cokorinos, Richard Johnson, Kevin Short. Conductor: 


Eve Queler. Opera Orchestra of New York; Princeton 
Pro Musica; The American Boychoir. 


Oct 21 Herodiade, by Massenet 

Cast: Grace Bumbry, Renee Fleming. John Keyes, Ed- 
uardo del Campo. Conductor: Eve Queler. Opera Or- 
chestra of New York. 


Oct 28 Opera Request Show 


St. Louls Symphony 


Oct 7 Barbara Kolb: All in Good Time; Chausson: 
Poeme, Op. 23; Weber: Piano Concerto in C, Op. 11; 
Hindemith: Symphonic Metamorphosis on Themes by 
Weber; Piston: Three New England Sketches. Leonard 
Slatkin, conductor; Nina Bodnar, violin; David Buech- 
ner, piano. 


TravelersGroup Casual Concerts with David 
Zinman and the Baltimore Symphony 


Oct 14 Ravel: Bolero; Mother Goose Suite; La Valse; 
Chabrier: Espana; Ibert: Flute Concerto. David Zin- 
man, conductor. James Galway, flute. 


Oct 21 Gordon Cyr: Symphony No. 2 (World Pre- 
miere); Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 22 in E-flat, K. 
482; Mahler: Symphony No. 4 in G. David Zinman, con- 
ductor. Emanuel Ax, piano. 


Oct 28 Dvorak: Carnival Overture; Barber: Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 14; Brahms: Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, 
Op. 68. David Zinman, conductor. Anne Akiko Meyers, 
violin. 


St. Paul Sunday 


Oct 1 Pepe Romero, guitar 
Works by Gaspar Sanz, Albeniz, Torroba, Rodrigo, Tar- 
rega and Celin Romero. 


Oct 8 The Brentano String Quartet 

Beethoven: String Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4; 
Scott Mackey: On All Fours; Mozart: Quartet in D, K. 
499. 


Oct 15 Theatre of Voices, Paul Hillier, conductor. 
Works by Tallis, Arvo Part, Terry Riley, and Anony- 
mous. 


Oct 22 David Owen Norris, piano. 
Works by Schubert, Liszt, Brahms, Peter Maxwell 
Davies, and Billy Mayerl. 


Oct 29 St. Paul Sunday special 
Music from the State of Jefferson 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
Oct 8 Mozart: Overture to The Magic Flute; Hin- 
demith: Symphonic Metamorphosis on Themes of Carl 
Maria von Weber; Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5 
Seymour Lipkin, piano. Arthur Shaw, conductor. 


Oct 15 Falla: Dances from The Three Cornered Hat, 
Rodrigo: Concierto de aranjuez; Revueltes: Redes; 
Oliva: Suite de Lara. Scott Kritzer, guitar. José 
Guadalupe Flores, conductor. 


Oct 22 Mozart: Symphony No. 40; Holst: The Plan- 
ets. Arthur Shaw, conductor 


The Northwest Bach Ensemble and the Southern 
Oregon Repertory Singers 


Oct 29 Handel: Coronation Anthem No. 2 (“The King 
Shall Rejoice”); Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 17, K. 
453; Bach: Motet Jesu Meine Freude, BWV 227. Philip 
Bayles, piano. Paul French and Philip Bayles, conduc- 
tors. 


: 
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VOTE FOR 
YOUR 


Kavorite 


(Classical 
arformers 


Turn the page and VOTE! 
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Favorite Classical 
Performers 


Last spring, we had a grand celebration of 
the favorite music of the State of Jefferson. 
You told us about your favorite com- 
posers and favorite pieces, and for ten 
glorious days we celebrated on the air. 


But, we'll bet that as much as you love 
the music, you wouldn't settle for just 
any performance. You probably have a 
preferred recording, a best-loved artist, a 
most memorable concert—something 
which represents how you think the 
music “should” be played. 


Now you have a chance to tell us. We 
want to know what soloists and ensem- 
bles represent your standard for musi- 
cianship. Simply fill out the ballot below 
and mail it back to us by October 15, 1995. 
Once again, we'll celebrate the “Tastes of 
Jefferson” on the air. Thanks for voting! 


Please tell us your favorite: 


ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTOR 
PIANIST 


VIOLINIST 


Other Instrumentalist: 
STRING 

WOODWIND 

BRASS 


Chamber Ensemble (e.g., string quartet, 
brass ensemble, trio) 


Vocalists: 
SOPRANO 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TENOR 
BARITONE/ BASS 
Just clip this form and mail it to us 
by October 15 to: 


Jefferson Public Radio 
1250 Siskiyou Boulevard 
Ashland, OR 97520 
attn: Classical Favorites 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewrce 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 


5:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The tatest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. 


9:00-4:00pm 
Open Alr 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Keith Henty and Colleen Pyke. 
Includes NPR news updates at a minute past each hour, Ask 
Dr. Science at 9:30 am, As It Was at 10:30am and Nature- 
watch at 2:30pm. 


3:30-4:00pm 
Friday: Living On Earth 
NPR's weekly magazine devoted to environmental news, 
hosted by Steve Curwood. 


4:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


6:30-7:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


7:00-9:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


9:00-10:00pm 
Monday: Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


9:00-10:00pm 
Tuesday: Selected Shorts 
Want someone to tell you a story? This series from NPR, 
recorded live at New York City's Symphony Space, features 
some of this country’s finest actors reading short stories. 


9:00-10:0pm 
Wednesday: Contemporary Japanese 
Short Stories 
Directed by Academy Award Nominee Mako, this series pre- 
sents 37 stories in English read by 14 top Asian-American 
actors. 


9:00-9:30pm 
Thursday: The Milky Way Starlight Theater 
Richard Moeschl, Brian Parkins, and Jessica Vineyard create 
this weekly look at the people, places, and cultures that 
make up the human side of astronomy. 


9:30-10:00pm 
Thursday: Ken Nordine’s Word Jazz 
Strange and wonderful word/sound journeys from one of 
the most famous voices in broadcasting. 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY 


KNSQ 88.] FM 
MT. SHASTA 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
Friday: Riverwalk Live from the Landing 
The Jim Cullum Jazz Band and David Holt return with a new 
season of live concerts devoted to classic jazz. 


10:00pm-10:30pm 
Friday: Jazz Revisited 
Hazen Shumacher hosts this half hour devoted to recorded 
jazz from 1917-1947. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Thursday: Jazzset 
NPR's weekly show devoted to live jazz, hosted by saxo- 
phonist Branford Marsalis. 


10:30pm-2:00am 
Friday: Vintage Jazz 
Contemporary, mainstream, big band, fusion, avant-garde - a 
little of everything. Fridays are devoted to vintage jazz. 


“SATURDAY Si 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


11:00-1:00am 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don't dare turn your radio off after CarTalk! 


1:00-2:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


2:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Cafe 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 


David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Your host Lars presents all manner of musical oddities, rari- 
ties, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00-2:00am 
The Blues Show 
Chris Welton with the best in blues. 


SUN MANS 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am 
Marlfan McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz’s greats. 


10:00-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz with host Michael Clark. 


2:00-3:00pm 
BluesStage 
Our favorite live blues program. Melvin Van Peebles hosts. 


3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-6:30pm 
The Musical Enchanter Theater 
This popular family program mixes songs and stories, and 
features Tish Steinfeld and Paul Richards. 


6:30-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 


Keri Green brings you the best in contemporary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00-3:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


Jazzset with Branford Marsalis 


Oct5 Mike Stern’s New Band 

Oct 12 Jon Faddis and the Carnegie Hall Jazz Band: 
Gillespiana 

Oct 19 David Murray; Andrew White 

Oct 26 Geri Allen and Five Guitars play Mingus 


AfroPop Worldwide 


Oct 7 AfroPop Worldwide visits Spain 
Oct 14 Exitos Mundiales 

Oct 21 Rumba, Mango, Samba 

Oct 28 Special edition 


Marlan McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


Oct 1 Dorothy Donegan 

Oct 8 Hilton Ruiz 

Oct 15 Shirley Horn 

Oct 22 Alan and Marilyn Bergman 
Oct 29 Special edition 


BluesStage 


Oct 1 Billy Boy Arnold, Sugar Blues 

Oct 8 John Hammond 

Oct 15 Jimmy Thackery and the Drivers; Johnny Win- 
ter 

Oct 22 Lavelle White; The Staple Singers 

Oct 29 Bill Doggett; Booker T. and the MGs 


ConfessIn’ the Blues 


Oct 1 Terkel interviews Broonzy and Seeger 
Oct 8 Newport Folk Festival’s Acoustic Blues 
Oct 15 Terkel interviews Terry and McGhee 
Oct 22 Mark Naftalin’s Keyboard Work 

Oct 29 People Play Big Bill Broonzy 


New Dimensions 


The Gift of Stories, with Sara Lawrence- 

Lightfoot 

Exploring Life Before Birth, with Troye and 

John-Richard Turner 

Oct 15 Clear Vision: Eyesight and Insight, with Jacob 
Liberman 

Oct 22 Walking the Four-Fold Way, with Angeles 
Arrien 

Oct 29 Voices of the Gothic Sub-culture, with Sorrel 

Smith, Justin “Sully” Meyer, Melanie Garretts 

and Russell Bornschlagel 


Thistle & Shamrock 
Oct 1 One More Time 
Oct 8 A Living Tradition 
Oct 15 The Big Picture 
Oct 22 Edinburgh's Local Heroes 
Oct 29 Special Edition 


Oct 1 


Oct 8 


| A “Heart Healthy” recipe | 


from 


“brba buster 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” 
with family physician Dr. Zorba Paster 
on Zorba Paster on Your Health, 
Saturdays at llam on JPR’s News & 
Information Service. Dr. Paster puts 
health, nutrition and fitness news into 
perspective, answers callers’ medical 
questions, and shares tips for healthy 
living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413 and we’ll 
get back to you. 


PEAS & ROSITTO 


(serves 4) 


3 Cups Low-sodium chicken broth 
2 Lbs. Peas, shelled 

2 Tbsp. Margarine 

1 Med. Onion, coarsely chopped 
2 Stalks Celery, coarsely chopped 
3/4 Cup Rosito 

1/2 Cup Dry white wine 

2 Oz. Freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
Salt & freshly ground black pepper 


Bring chicken broth to a boil in a 
saucepan. Add peas and cook ata 
gentle boil for 10 minutes or until 
tender. Remove peas with a slotted 
spoon and transfer to a bowl, 
reserving the broth. 


Meanwhile, melt margarine in a 
saucepan. Add onion and celery; toss 
to coat. Stir over medium heat until 
onion is tender. Add rosito, stirring to 
coat. Ladle about 1 cup of reserved 
broth into rosito and heat to a gentle 
boil. Stir in wine and continue 
cooking until all the liquid is 
evaporated. Add more broth and 
continue cooking until rosito is tender 
and a creamy consistency develops 
(this may take 25 to 30 minutes; not 
all the broth may be used). Stir in 
peas and Parmesan cheese. Season 
with salt and pepper, then serve. 


Calories: 322 + Total Fat: 12 grams 
Calories from: Protein: 26%; 
Carbohydrate: 38%; Fat: 36% 
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Mondays-Saturdays 


News & Information 


Check listings for broadcast times 


“Here is a program 
that really takes 
parenting seriously.” 


4 


J-0-U-R 


The Parent's Journal with 
Bobbi Conner features inter- 
Views with nationally-prominent 
pediatricians, authors, educators, 
psychologists, and others who 


care for and about children. 


Saturdays at Noon 
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News & Information 


PROGRAM GUIDE 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


5:00-8:00am 
Monitor Radio 
The latest national and international news from the radio 
news service of the Christian Science Monitor. Includes: 


5:50am 
Marketplace Morning Report 


Jam-9am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this live, two-hour program. 


9:00-10:00am 
Russell Sadler’s Jefferson Exchange 
Political commentator Russell Sadler hosts this live call-in 
devoted to current events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Monitor Radio 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in returns to JPR. Ray Saurez 
hosts, with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. 


TUESDAY 
Healing Arts 
Repeat of Colleen Pyke’s Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
51 Percent 
Features and interviews devoted to women’s issues. 


THURSDAY 
The Milky Way Starlight Theater 
Richard Moeschl, Brian Parkins, and Jessica Vineyard create 
this weekly look at the people, places, and cultures that 
make up the human side of astronomy. 


FRIDAY 
Software/Hardtalk 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


—— 
1:30pm-2:00pm 
Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 
(Repeats at 5:30pm) 


MONITOR) — Wews & Information Service 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


2:00PM —- 3:00PM 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 
Monitor Radio 
The afternoon edition of the daily news magazine from the 
radio news service of the Christian Science Monitor. 


a 


3:00pm-3:30pm 

Marketplace 
The day’s business and financial news, with host David 
Brancaccio. 


3:30pm-5:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


5:00pm-5:30pm 
BBC Newsdesk 


5:30pm~6:00pm 

Pacifica News 
A repeat of the 1:30pm broadcast of the day’s national and 
international news. 


6:00pm-6:30pm 
European Journal 
From PRI and Radio Duetsche Welle in Germany comes this 
daily news digest from Europe. 


6:30pm-7:00pm 
Marketplace 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
The MacNeil-Lehrer Newshour 
The audio of the award-winning PBS TV news program, pro- 
vided with the cooperation of the Newshour and Southern 
Oregon Public Television. 


8:00pm-8:30pm 
BBC World Service 
8:30pm-9:00pm 


Marketplace 
A repeat broadcast of the 3:00pm program. 


9:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


6:00am-7:00am 
Monitor Radio Weekend 


7:00am-7:30am 
Northwest Reports 
The audio of the weekly Northwest newsmagazine produced 
by Portland TV station KPTV, and hosted by Lars Larson 


8:00am-9:00am 

Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 
(Repeats Sunday at 10:00am.) 


9:00am-10:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00am-10:30am 

The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio’s Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 


10:30am-11:00am 

Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 


11:00am-12:00 Noon 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
callin about your personal health. 


12:00pm-1:00pm 
The Parents Journal 
Parenting in the '90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


1:15pm-5:00pm 

SOSC Football 
These broadcasts will pre~empt regularly scheduled Saturday 
programming: see listings for game times. 


5:00pm-8:00pm 
To the Best of our Knowledge 
Interviews, features, and discussions of contemporary poli- 
tics, culture, and events. 


8:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


6:00am-9:00am 
CBC Sunday Morning 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's wrap-up of the 
week's news, including innovative documentaries on con- 
temporary issues. 


9:00-11:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00-11:00am 
Sound Money 


11:00am-2:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 


2:00pm-8:00pm 
Radio Sensaclon 
Music, news and interviews by and for Southern Oregon's 
Spanish-speaking community - en espanol. 


8:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


THE TALK OF THE 


Ray Suarez 


Tra Flatow 


Returns to JPR’s 
News & Information 


Service 
Weekdays at 11am 


National Public Radio’s 

Talk of the Nation is smart, 
informative talk radio. Combining 
the award-winning resources of 
NPR News with the spirited and 
intelligent participation of public 
radio listeners nationwide, Talk of 
the Nation delivers the views 
behind the news. Hosts Ray Suarez 
(Monday—Thursday) and Ira Flatow 
(Friday) cover a world of ideas and 
issues with the insight, depth, 

and humor that are 

the hallmark of 

NPR News. 
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Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
ATTORNEYS 

Medford Grants Pass Klamath Falls 

930 W. 8th St. - Medford - 772-9850 


State Farm Insurance Agents serving 
Medford, Ashland, Central Point, 
Grants Pass and Jacksonville 


Subway Sandwiches with locations in 
Ashland, Medford, White City 
& Kamath Falls 


Alliance Francaise 


PO Box 662 - Ashland - 482-6355 


John G. Apostol, M.D., P.c. 
815 E. Main» Medford - 7796395 


The Arborist - Pete Seda 
1257 Siskiyou #224 - Ashland - 482-8371 


Arura Clinic of Health 
& Natural Medicine 
233 Fourth St. - Ashland - 488-1198 


Ashland Center for Women’s Health 
540 Catalina Dr. - Ashland - 482-3327 


Ashland Community Food Store 
37 Third Street - Ashland - 482-2237 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main + Ashland + 482-0044 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St. « Ashland « 482-4002 
Ashland Outdoor Store 
37 Third St. - Ashland - 488-1202 
Ashland Wine Cellar 
38 Lithia Way - Ashland - 488-2111 


Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 4883582 


Nancy Bloom 
223 Meade Street - Ashland - 488-5795 
Bloomsbury Books 

209 E. Main Street - Ashland - 488-0029 
Buffalo Bobb Productions 

208 Oak St.. #200 - Ashland - 488-3570 

C Street Station 
230 East C St. - Jacksonville - 899-3767 
Cafe 24 
2310 Hwy 66 - Ashland - 488-0111 

Catalina Physical Therapy 

246 Catalina Drive - Ashland - 488-2728 


The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street - Ashland - 488-0328 


Complimentary Medicine Associates 
1605 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-0342 


The Courtyard Cafe 
The Pear Tree Factory Stores 
Phoenix - 535-9955 


Ed's Associated Tire Center 
2390 N. Pacific Hwy - Medford - 779-3421 


Flower Tyme Design 
55 N. Main - Ashland - 488-1588 
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DIRECTORY 


PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 


Fourth Street Garden Gallery & Cafe 
265 Fourth St. - Ashland - 488-6263 


The Framery 
270 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1983 


Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 


Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
691 Murphy #224 - Medford - 779-8367 


Graven Images 
270 E. Main Street . Ashland - 488-4201 


William P. Haberlach + ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford - 773-7477 


Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland - 488-3576 


Il Glardino 
5 Granite St. - Ashland - 488-0816 


Inti Imports Marketplace 
45 N. Main - Ashland - 488-2714 


The Allen Johnson Family - Ashland 


Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776-3352 


Kelly’s Irrigation 
675 E. Park - Grants Pass - 476-2860 


Kimball, Dixon & Company - cpAs 
301 W. 6th St. - Medford - 773-2214 


La Burrita Mexican Food Products 
4775 Table Rock - Central Point - 6643316 


Listen Here 
6th St. between H & I - Grants Pass 
479-6131 


Lithia Auto Centers 
Medford & Grants Pass 


Brian & Susan Lundquist 
P.O. Box 445 + Jacksonville + 899-8504 


Cynthia Lord » Ashland 


McHenry & Associates - PUBLIC RELATIONS 
2541 Old Military Rd - Central Point 
772-2382 


Medford Clinic, P.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734-3434 


Medford Orthopedic Group 
840 Royal Ave., #1 - Medford - 779-6250 


Medford Fabrication 
P.O. Box 1588 - Medford - 779-1970 


Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 773-3248 


The Music Shop 
413 SE 6th St. - Grants Pass® 476-3389 


Myrick, Seagraves, Adams & Davis 
ATTORNEYS 
600 NW 5th St - Grants Pass - 476-6627 


Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 482-3621 


Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main - Medford - 772-2123 


One World 
131 E. Main - Ashland - 488-5717 


Pacific Spine & Pain Center 
1801 Hwy 99 North - Ashland . 482-5515 


Paddington Station 
125 East Main St. - Ashland - 482-1343 


Patrick Burch Plumbing 
694 Liberty . Ashland - 488-5928 


Gary C. Peterson » ATTORNEY 
201 W. Main, Ste. 4A» Medford - 770-5466 


Plant Oregon 
8677 Wagner Creek + Talent » 535-3531 


Project A Software Solutions 
624 A Street - Ashland - 488-1702 


Willlam G. Purdy - ATTORNEY 
201 W. Main, Ste. 4A . Medford - 770-5466 


Rocket One Hour Photo 
2nd & C- Ashland - 488-0690 


Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40 S. Bartlett St. - Medford - 772-8118 


Rogue Opera Association 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 552-6400 


Peter W. Sage / Smith Barney 
680 Biddle Rd. - Medford - 772-0242 


Isabel Sickels - On behalf of 
The Pacitic Northwest Museum 
of Natural History 


Silk Road Gallery 
296 E. Main + Ashland + 482-4553 


Douglas Smith, 0.D. - OPTOMETRIST 
585 Murphy Rd. - Medford - 773-1414 


Soundpeace 
199 E. Main. Ashland - 482-3633 


Southern Oregon Hand Rehabilitation 
836 East Main - Medford - 773-3757 


Terra Firma 
P.O. Box 1958 - Jacksonville - 899-1097 


Travel Essentials 
253 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 


United Bicycle Parts, Inc. 
691 Washington « Ashland . 488-1984 


Samuel Wade 
6789 Sterling Creek Rd. - Jacksonville 
821-9490 


Wagner & Ward « ARCHITECTS 
349 E. Main, #4 - Ashland - 482-5482 


The Waldorf School of the Rogue Valley 
P.O. Box 3240 - Ashland - 482-9825 


The Ware House of Music 
1103 N. Riverside - Medford - 779-2115 


The Web-sters: Handspinners, 
Weavers & Knitters 
11 N. Main - Ashland - 482-9801 


A New Leaf Nursery 
1052 Southwest Blvd. - Coos Bay - 2695912 


Art Connection 
165 S. 5th, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 


Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759-4101 


Burch & Burnett, Pc. - ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
280 N. Collier - Coquille - 396-5511 


Checkerberry’s Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St. - Coos Bay - 269-5312 


Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mall - North Bend - 756-4535 


Coos Bay Saturday Market 
158 Central - Coos Bay - 269-0661 


Coos Head Food Store 
1960 Sherman Ave : North Bend - 756-7264 


Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 


Foss, Whitty, Littlefield & McDaniel 
ATTORNEYS 
P.O. Box 1120 - Coos Bay : 267-2156 


Frame Stop 
171 S. Broadway + Coos Bay - 269-2615 


Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay : 267-5004 


Don Loftus Piano Tuning Service 
3177 Cape Arago Hwy. - Coos Bay 
888-3448 


Menasha Corporation’s 
Land & Timber Division 
P.O. Box 588 - North Bend - 756-1193 


Moe's Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5323 


Nosler’s Natural Grocery 
99 E. First Street - Coquille - 396-4823 


The Pancake Mill 
2390 Tremont + North Bend + 756-2751 


Dr. Sharon Strong 
1835 Ocean Blvd. - Coos Bay - 269-5321 


Weldon & Sons Building/Remodeling 
P.O. Box 1734 - Coos Bay + 267-2690 


Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon - 347-4111 


Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th - Klamath Falls » 884-8699 


Dr. John Wm. Unruh 
Roseburg 


5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(916) 235-0754 


KRCR-TV 
755 Auditorium Dr. . Redding 
(916) 243-7777 


Native Gallery 
5855 Dunsmuir Ave - Dunsmuir 
(916) 235-0754 


Village Books 
320 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(916) 926-1678 


—/ Tim Harper 


Trivial Pursuits 


ately I’ve been kind of ignoring the 

news. I mean—I don’t know about you, 

but every now and again I just sort of 
go into overload from all the stuff with 
which we’re bombarded on a daily basis and 
I've kind of gotta go south for a while. It’s 
not that I don’t want to know what’s going 
on across the face of our little obscure 
planet, way out here on this outer arm of 
the galaxy—it’s just that one may have limits 
to the amount of bad news that can be 
stored. I know the majority of us—except 
the most sickeningly positive and polyan- 
nish of our breed—definitely have limited ca- 
pacity for the good stuff, but until recently 
our capacity to absorb the tragedies of life 
has seemed endless. 

In the Sherlock Holmes novel The Sign 
of the Four, Doc Watson makes a catalogue 
of ol’ Sherlock’s areas of knowledge and is 
amazed at the gaps—especially in those 
areas that were considered indispensable 
to Victorian man. What Watson came up 
with was that ol’ Sherlock had some rather 
large holes in that vaunted knowledge of 
his—holes that couldn’t be explained by any 
rational means, and were certainly strange 
in light of Holmes’ breadth of knowledge. 
As usual, Sir Arthur has the doc confront 
Holmes with this little insight and, as usual 
(don’t y’all just love the predictability that, 
like their society, is built into the Holmes - 
Watson relationship?) As usual, Holmes lev- 
els the good doc with yet another eminently 
weird but logical answer. The brain, he 
states, is like an attic. There is only so much 
room to store the things one needs. There- 
fore, if one wishes to be efficient, one stores 
only that which may be of use, neatly and in 
orderly fashion, and discards all the rest. 
Probably the first recognition of hard disk 
memory management ever proposed. 

Now, if you know anything about my lit- 
tle biases, you probably know that the con- 
cept of our brains and computers being 
functionally the same is not exactly an idea 
near and dear to my heart. The great and 
wonderful difference, to me at least, be- 


tween electro-chemical computers and the 
hard-wired variety is that, as we all found 
out in the sixties, when chemicals are in- 
volved things get weird—fast. And if enough 
chemicals are involved—things tend to stay 
weird. So I don’t necessarily agree with 
Sherlock, but I do believe we are an adapt- 
able sort, and I know we form habits based 
upon that adaptability. One of the adapta- 
tions we seem to have made is our increas- 
ing need for what in Sherlock’s day was 
called the “agony column”—the little snip- 
pets of the low and miserable in life. The 
bad news. 

God, but we love it. Our capacity for the 
most trivial of these little tragedies is 
matched only, it seems, by our hunger for 
them. But lately, as I said at the beginning, 
it seems even the most jaded of us is begin- 
ning to overload. I even had someone say to 
me the other day, “tell me something nice.” 
Good lord, I thought, what are we coming 
to? I mean, nice stuff takes more energy, 
more thought, than the misery. And energy 
is the one thing we’re running out of in our 
need to dance as fast as we can. It’s like 
Shaw had Higgins say to Eliza in Pygmalion 
about life in the streets —it’s easier because 
it’s so rich—so rich one can smell it. 

So maybe the weird chemicals in our 
brains are finally telling us we could use 
some of the good stuff for a change, that it’s 
gotten weird enough for them. They want 
a bit of a break from the rich smell of the 
streets and are willing to accept that real- 
ity can be pleasant as well. 

Of course maybe none of that is true, 
and despite overload we’re still like the op- 
ponent I once heard an Oxford debater de- 
scribe. “He has a mind which scours the 
pages of history like a vacuum cleaner,” he 
said, “picking up only the dirt.” | 


Tim Harper hosts Monday Night Jazz at 
10pm on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


©1904 EDF 


» Thanks to you, all sorts 
G of everyday products are 
BP being made from the 
< paper, plastic, metal and 
= glass that you’ve been 
recycling. 

But to keep recycling 
working to help protect the 
environment, you need to 


buy those products. 


BUY 
RECYCLED. 


ARB SAVE. 


So look for products 


made from recycled 
materials, and buy them. It 
would mean the world to 
all of us. 


For a free brochure, write 


Buy Recycled, 
Environmental Defense 
Fund, 257 Park Ave. South, 
New York, NY 10010, or call 
1-800-CALL-EDF 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEFENSE 
FUND 


SZEPA 
AULA WVVAVAV AN 
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1 or more information about 
arts events, listen to JPR’s 
Calendage of the Arts 
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Theater 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland 
presents the final month of its 60th anniversary 
season. Performances in the Angus Bowmer The- 
atre include: Twelfth Night by William Shake- 
speare (through October 29); This Day and Age 
by Nagle Jackson (through October 28); Blood 
Wedding by Federico Garcia Lorca (through Oc- 
tober 29); The Skin of Our Teeth by Thornton 
Wilder (through October 28). Per- 
formances in the Elizabethan The- 
atre include the following plays by 
William Shakespeare: The Tragedy 
of King Richard II (through Octo- 
ber 7); Macbeth (through October 
6); The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(through October 8). Performances 
at the Black Swan include: Emma’s 
Child by Kristine Thatcher 
(through October 28); The Cure at 
Troy by Seamus Heaney (through 
October 29). For information on 
tickets, membership, or to receive a 
1995 season brochure, contact The 
Festival at 15 S. Pioneer St., Ash- 
land. (503)482-4331 


@ Sweet & Hot: The Music of 
Harold Arlen will be presented by 
the Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
through November 5 (Thursday- 
Sunday at 8pm. Also Sunday 
brunch matinees at lpm). Com- 
poser Harold Arlen left a legacy of 
popular music written for the Cot- 
ton Club, Broadway shows such as 
Kismet, and movies including The 
Wizard of Oz, and A Star Is Born. 
The show is filled with singing and 
dancing. For ticket information or a 
brochure contact the Cabaret (lo- 
cated at the corner of First and Har- 
gadine), PO Box 1149, Ashland. (503)488-2902 


@ A Romp with Noel Coward presented by Ash- 
land Community Theatre ends October 1 (mati- 
nee). Third in the Playwright Series, the perfor- 
mance is an assortment of scenes and songs that 
looks into Coward's life and his influence on fel- 
low performers. For ticket information, or a 
brochure contact A.C.T., 2305 Ashland St., Ste 
C-105, Ashland. (503)482-7532 


Music 
@ A Beethoven Special opens the 1995-96 Con- 
cert Season of the Rogue Valley Symphony on 
Saturday, October 14 at 8pm, and on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 15 at 4pm in the auditorium at So. Medford 
H.S. The program includes Beethoven’s Triple 
Concerto with the Trio San Diego, Mozart’s Over- 
ture to Don Giovanni, and Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka. Contact the RVSO at (503)552-6354 


@ Chamber Music Concerts opens its 1995-96 
season with the Chamber Orchestra Kremlin, in 
a program including Rossini, Schoenberg, and 
Tchaikovsky's Souvenir de Florence. Thursday, 
October 12 at 8pm in the SOSC Music Recital 
Hall. (503) 552-6154. 


® Buffalo Music Hall, located in the Historic 
Ashland Armory, presents a selection of 
singer/songwriters for the month. Michael 
Hedges will perform on October 4 at 8pm, tick- 
ets $15 in advance; Texas Blues guitarist, Bert 
Wills will play on October 14, $6 advance; Singer 


Veil paintings and other works of Libby Hoagland at the 
Brown Trout Gallery in Dunsmuir. 


songwriter, Patty Larkin will appear on October 
15, $12 advance; David Grisman will perform on 
October 22, $15 advance. Tickets are available at 
Loveletters, Cantwell’s Video in Ashland; H & H 
Music, Musichead, Musicians Friend in Medford; 
C Street Station in Jacksonville and Mt. Top 
Music in Mt. Shasta. (503)488-3570 
Exhibits 

The Schneider Museum of Art presents Al- 
berto Rey: Cultural Iconography, and selections 
from the Bud Knapp Collection through Novem- 
ber 3. Alberto Rey is a Cuban born artist who 
moved to the U.S. at the age of three. A key ele- 
ment to his work is his deep yearning for a 
home. His work consists of oils on plaster or 
wood. Selections from the Bud Knapp collection 
include work from Ray Lichtenstein, Robert 
Irwin, and Jasper Johns. (503)552-6245 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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The Ashland Gallery Association invite 


First. 


of the month for a kaleido 


These Ashland galleries will be oper 
from 5-7pm Friday, October 6th. I 


Web-sters, Handspinners, Weavers & Knitters (1) : 
11.N. Main-On the Plaza-482-9801 
Featuring Fall & Winter art-to-wear. 


American Trails@) 

27 N. Main-On the Plaza-488-2731 
Tayazo, Sam Kurz, Native American flute 
player features selections from his latest 
tape release. . 


Hanson Howard Gallery G@) 

82 N. Main-488-2562 

Oil paintings by Nancy Lindburg and clay 
sculputre by Wataru Sugiyama. 


Elizabeth Hinshaw Portrait Gallery @ 
Plaza Mall-488-2137 
Elizabeth demonstrates her art. 


Frank Philipps Pottery © 
40.N. Main:Plaza Mall-488-4177 
Contemporary, functional stoneware. 


Nimbus (6) 
25 £. Main:482-3621 > 


Featuring new works by San Francisco 
potter Helen Faibush. 


Accents, The Collectors Gallery @ 

45 E, Main-482-5913 | Taos o\ 
Showcasing Stephen Lyman’s new book eC cr 

of art, exploration & photography Into the ate al Leto 


Wilderness: An Artist's Journey. 
ee 


The Clay Angel © Schneider Museum of Art 

101 E. Main-482-8007 1250 Siskiyou-SOSC Campus-552-62: 
ON itional & unique pottery from Featuring the works of Alberto Rey. 
craftsmen. 


Watch for a Holiday Taste of Ashland com 


Join host 

Keri Green as 
she brings you 

\ the best in 

contemporary 

folk music. 


Sundays at 6:30pm 


Rhythm + News 


STARLIGHT THEATER 
Let a Little Starlight 


Into Your Life! 


Thursdays at 9:00pm on 
Rhythm & News Service 


Thursdays at 12:30pm on 
News & Information Service 


A production of 
Star Resources & 
NightStar Products, Inc. 
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The Vastness of Vasks 


T n assessing the course of Western music, 
one can imagine the path of an imagi- 
nary pendulum swinging slowly through 

the ages. One mode of expression gradually 

yields to and sets the groundwork for the 
one to follow. While no one style is cate- 
gorically one way or another, most would 
admit that the two opposite points on the 
pendulum’s course may be represented as 

a paradigm which elevates logic and form 

on the one hand, to one which upholds 

caprice and emotional abandonment on the 
other. There is the Ars Antiqua yielding to 
the Ars Nova during Medieval times. The 

Renaissance to the Baroque, the Classical 

to the Romantic, ultimately giving way 

again to the formal, logical standard of the 
20th century which we are currently expe- 
riencing. Or are we? 

No one would argue that from the be- 
ginning of this century music has taken a 
turn to this latter style. Indeed, one of the 
primary compositional techniques within 
the 20th 
century is known as “Serial” music—tones, 
dynamics, instruments, anything, all laid 
out in a predetermined, mathematical for- 
mula. There was the 12-tone technique of 
Schoenberg, the Neo-Classicism of Stravin- 
sky, the minimalism of 
Glass, Reich and 
others. These are 
some of the com- 
positional tech- 
niques among oth- 
ers which place the 
emotional content of \ 

a piece subservient to 

its structure. Many have 

been the voices decrying 

the dissonances and acade- 
mic complexities of this 
music. Many have been the 
concert-goers who avoid 
programs including “that” 
kind of music. 

I mention all of this be- 
cause it seems to me (and 


ee 


Vasks 
Message 
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others who are interested in this sort of 
thing) that the pendulum is beginning to 
swing back the other way again, bringing 
with it a more emotional and overt manner. 
With the music of Arvo Part and Henryk 
Gorecki most notably, and many other 
younger and less well-known composers, 
the ethos of passion and accessibility seems 
to be reappearing from a decidedly 20th 
century foundation. Such is the case with 
the music of Latvian composer Peteris 
Vasks. 

This disc, titled Message, is the only 
recorded music of Vasks’ available to listen- 
ers in the West. Two of the works, 
“Cantabile” and “Musica dolorosa” are for 
string orchestra. The other three are for full 
orchestra—the English Horn Concerto, 
“Message,” and “Lauda.” Emotion is key to 
his music. It springs from a well of pain, 
striving and longing. This is certainly part 
of Vasks’ experience. He was himself in the 
chain of unarmed civilians surrounding the 
government building in Riga on that fate- 
ful night when Soviet tanks moved in to re- 
gain control of Latvia. His 
work “Lauda” is a tribute 
to the Latvian people 
who, in his words, have 
survived for centuries 
against all odds. “Musica do- 
lorosa” is dedicated to his sis- 
ter who died shortly before its 
composition. His work 

“Cantabile” was composed to cel- 
ebrate how beautiful and harmo- 
nious the world is. He is express- 
ing universal matters here—life, 
death, freedom, nature, God and 
man. 

The texture of the music is 
thick and many-layered. There 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


Continued from page 28 


® Hanson Howard Gallery, 82 N. Main Street, 
Ashland, will present paintings by Nancy Lind- 
burg through October 29. (503)488-2562 


® Music and Myths: Sculptures by J. Ellen 
Austin, and Photographs by Eric Alan, will be 
presented by Jega Gallery and Sculpture Gardens 
October 6 through November 30 with a Recep- 
tion on the 6th of October, 6 -8pm. Located in 
Ashland’s Historic RR District. (503)488-2474 


® Ross Raaberg Recent Work continues at On 
the Wall Gallery through October 7. 230 E. Main 
Street, Medford. (503)773-1012 


® Rogue Gallery and Art Center presents the Ore. 
gon Watercolor Society Fall Workshop: October 
2-5, gallery classroom. Exhibit: September 30-Oc- 
tober 14. Also, State of Jefferson, Juried Biennial, Re 
gional State of the Arts Competition exhibit dates: 
October 20-November 17. The Presentation of 
Awards and Reception will be held on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 21, 2-4pm. The Artist of the Month is Mary 
Margaret Mullen, mixed media. (503)772-8118 


® Wiseman Gallery at Rogue Community Col- 
lege will present paintings by Jill Ziccardi, Octo- 
ber 6 through November 3. First Friday Recep- 
tion-October 6, 6-9pm. (503)471-3500 


@ Firehouse Gallery at Rogue Community Col- 
lege will present Artists living with Mental IIl- 
ness. This exhibit is being coordinated by Kathy 
Washburn of Options for Southern Oregon, Inc., 
in conjunction with Rogue Community College. 
The work will be contributed by adults in 
Josephine and Jackson Counties, October 5-28. 
First Friday Reception will be held October 6, 
6-9pm. Call for more information. The Gallery 


Patty Larkin performs on October 15 at the 
Buffalo Music Hall in Ashland. 


te 


Photography by Eric Alan and sculpture by J. Ellen Austin at the Jega Gallery in Ashland. 


is located at the corner of Fourth and H Streets, 
Grants Pass. (503)471-3525 


Other Events 


® Pumpkin Paint-Out in the Park will be pre- 
sented by Grants Pass Museum of Art on Satur- 
day, October 14, ]lam-3pm. Call for more infor- 
mation. (503)474-7929 


® Fourth Annual Butte Falls Forest Jubilee will 
be presented by Northwest Forestfolk Arts, Inc., 
A Festival of the Arts to Celebrate and Preserve 
Northwest Forest Traditions on Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 13 & 14. For more information 
call. (503)482-8075 or (503)826-7558. 


Music 
@ Friends of Music and the Redwood Theatre 
Concert Series in Brookings will present Kath- 
leen Nitz, soprano, on Sunday, October 1 at 
3pm. (503)469-5775 


[NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Theater 


® Nunsense will be presented by The Riverfront 
Playhouse through October 21. Tickets are avail- 
able at Thompson’s Clothing, Downtown"Mall. 
Call for tickets and information. (916)365-4212 


@ Translations is the title of a presentation by 


Theatre Mainstage Productions and Shasta Col- 
lege, October 5 through 15. (916)225-4838 


@ College of the Siskiyous Performing Arts The- 
atre Series presents La Tania Flamenco on Sun- 
day, October 8 at 3pm. For information regard- 
ing individual performance tickets, as well as se- 
ries tickets contact College of the Siskiyous, 
Weed. (916)938-5220 


Music 


@ The Shasta Symphony Fall Concert takes 
place at the Shasta College theater on October 
22. Call for more information. (916)225-4838 


@ Mount Shasta Community Concert Associa- 
tion presents Grossman Duo on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 12 at 8pm, in the College of the Siskiyous 
Theatre. (916)926-4468 


Exhibits 
@ Sam Richardson Recent Works will be pre- 
sented by Shasta College, October 14 through 
November 8. Also, Elizabeth and James Kuiper 


Recent Works, October 25 through November 
8. (916)225-4838 


@ From an Enchanted Land, a collection of pas- 
tel landscapes, veil paintings, and hand-pulled 
prints by artist, Libby Hoagland, will be pre- 
sented by The Brown Trout Gallery, October 14 
through November 16. An Artist’s Reception will 
be held Saturday, October 14 from 6-9pm. For 
information call Brown Trout Gallery, Dunsmuir. 
(916)235-0754 
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This fall. enjoy the 
bounty of music from right 
here at home. as JPR’s 
Russ Levin hosts 


Music from 
the State of 


Jetferson. 


Southern Oregon and northern 
California are rich in music- 
making. and each week we'll 
present live concert recordings 
made by JPR from the series of the 
Rogue Valley Symphony, Chamber 
Music Concerts. the Britt Festivals. 
the Oregon Coast Music Festival. 
the Northwest Bach Ensemble. and 
many others. In addition to the 
music. we'll have insightful 
interviews with the people who 
make classical music happen in 
our community. 


Join us for 
Music from the 
State of Jefferson 


Sunday afternoons at 2pm 


beginning October 8th. 
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COMPACT DISCOVERIES 


Ired Flaxman 


The Music of 
Helena Rubinstein? 


AV | hat do my mother, Helena Rubin- 
| stein and Isaac Albeniz have in 
common? Probably only one thing— 

they are all mentioned in this article. 

Albeniz is the Spanish composer of a 
CD-full of beautiful piano music recently is- 
sued by Centaur, an American label distrib- 
uted by Qualiton Imports (Centaur CRC 
2231). There are many familiar tunes on 
this disc, which features Belgian pianist 
Pierre Huybregts pretending he is a 
Spaniard. The result is 74 minutes of proof 
that whoever said “you can’t buy happi- 
ness” was wrong. 

When I received this recording, I 
thought it was going to consist of piano 
transcriptions from the guitar originals I 
heard Andrés Segovia play on records years 
ago. Turns out, though, that Segovia was 
playing guitar transcriptions from the piano 
originals, and it’s the piano originals which 
are on this CD. 

Like many other classical music lovers, I 
assumed that Albeniz was primarily a com- 
poser of guitar music. So I was surprised 
to learn from the program notes with this 
CD that Albeniz never wrote a single piece 
for that instrument! Prior to Segovia, the 
guitar was not taken seriously by classical 
musicians. So Albeniz wrote pieces for the 
piano which very successfully imitated the 
feeling and sound of the guitar. 

Centaur issued a second outstanding 
piano CD at the same time (CRC 2235) with 
Yugoslavian-born pianist Zora Mihailovich 
performing piano music by Russian com- 
poser Anton Rubinstein. It is wonderful to 
have all these pieces together on one CD, 
which includes some of the most famous 
piano works ever written: the Melody in F, 
the Turkish March from “The Ruins of 
Athens,” and the Romance, Op. 44. 

I suspect the reason these three pieces 
have not been recorded more often is that 
they are well-known chiefly as material for 
piano students’ first recitals. Professionals 


may feel this music is too easy to show off 
their abilities—a problem I think the charm- 
ing Grieg Lyric Pieces have had as well for 
many years. Yet these Rubinstein composi- 
tions are as melodious and moving as any 
ever created for the keyboard, and they de- 
serve to be presented together on one disc. 

Zora Mihailovich performs with great 
expressiveness, bringing tears to my eyes 
in the Romance. But this may well be for 
extra-musical reasons, since I shall associate 
that piece for the rest of my life with my 
mother, who has played it ever since I can 
remember. 

This CD also includes the six unjustly 
neglected Rubinstein Barcarolles, which I 
had never heard before. They are enchant- 
ing pieces. My favorite, so far, is No. 5. 
Then, too, I greatly enjoy the romantic Ka- 
mennoi-Ostrow, which starts the CD, and 
the spirited Valse Caprice, which ends it. 

Anton Rubinstein (1830-1894) was not 
only a prolific composer. He was one of the 
very greatest pianists of his time, a teacher 
of some of the most important pianists of 
the next generation, a conductor, a founder 
and director of the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory, and autobiographer. 

But don’t confuse him with Nikolai Ru- 
binstein (1835-1881), who was also a fa- 
mous Russian pianist and teacher, head of 
the influential Russian Musical Society, and 
a founder and director of the Moscow Con- 
servatory; or with Artur Rubinstein (1887?- 
1982), the famous Polish pianist and auto- 
biographer who made more recordings than 
all the other Rubinsteins put together; or 
with Beryl Rubinstein (1898-1952), the 
American pianist, teacher and one-time di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of Music; 
or with Helena Rubinstein (1870?-1965), 
the cosmetics saleswoman who couldn’t 
even carry a tune. 

Best I can tell, none of these Rubin- 
steins were related to one another. So, if 
you want your child to grow up to be a pro- 


fessional pianist, teacher, or skin care 
queen, perhaps you could increase the sta- 
tistical probability by changing your last 
name to Rubinstein. 


Other Recommended 
New Releases 


Russian Sketches (Telarc CD-80378)—David 
Zinman conducts the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra in lively performances of Glinka’s 
Overture to “Russian & Ludmilla,” \ppoli- 
tov-Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches; Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Russian Easter Overture; and 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini and the 
Polonaise from “Eugene Onegin.” 


Autumn Songs: Popular Works for Solo 
Piano (Telarc CD-80391)—Irish pianist John 
O’Conor plays well-known Bach, Debussy, 
Gershwin, Liszt, Mozart, Rubinstein, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, Schumann, Strauss and 
Tchaikovsky. 


The Symphonies of Gustav Mahler on 11 
CDs (Vanguard Classics SVC 2030)-It’s 
amazing how good the sound is on these 
analog reissues. And so are the perfor- 
mances by Maurice Abravanel and the Utah 
Symphony. 


Norwegian Wood (RCA Victor 74321- 
22488-2)—The young musicians of the Trio 
Rococo give a pleasing classical treatment 
to the music of the Beatles, using oboe, 
cello and harp! 


Paper Music (Sony Classical SK 64600)— 
Vocalist Bobby McFerrin makes his record- 
ing debut as conductor of the Saint Paul 
Chamber Orchestra, and it sounds terrific! 
His incredible voice is used as an instru- 
ment in several of the pieces, including Fau- 
ré’s Pavane, Bach’s Concerto for Violin, 
Strings and Continuo (First Movement), 
and Tchaikovsky’s Andante cantabile for 
Cello and String Orchestra (Second Move- 
ment). 1M] 


Fred Flaxman’s Compact Discoveries col- 
umn is also distributed internationally each 
month to the Internet’s Moderated Classical 
Music List. 


TUNED IN From p. 3 


ties will be discovered to have—for exam- 
ple—kept reporters from reporting that the 
toasters manufactured by their toaster man- 
ufacturing division are a fire-hazard. And a 
pattern of some abuse, perhaps more per- 
vasive, will emerge. 

When such things happen, they cannot 
be judged on the principle that if you con- 
struct a big enough violation you can keep 
your structure standing. They should not be 
judged by a standard which concludes that 
tiny foreign investors can’t own broadcast- 
ing stations, but ownership of an entire net- 


SPOTLIGHT, 


now. He recently underwent bypass surgery, 
and emerged feeling better than he had in a 
long time. He rather cavalierly says, “Your 
health is always better after one of those.” 
You might expect to hear lots of the old 
standards: Take Five, Blue Rondo a la 
Turk, etc. And you will. But you'll also find 
that Brubeck is just as dynamic today as he 
was thirty years ago, and just as committed 
to furthering the art of jazz. Unlike some 
long-lived composers (J.S. Bach, for exam- 
ple) who come to stand as musical anachro- 


work is acceptable. They should be judged 
against the public interest standard which 
must be kept in federal statute. 

Such deliberations are not easy ones. 
But the stakes are high and Congress would 
be wise to keep in mind that the steps it 
takes in 1995 will effect the future of our 
society for generations to come. SM] 


Ron Kramer is Jefferson Public Radio's Di- 
rector of Broadcasting. 


nisms during their own lifetimes, Brubeck 
keeps moving forward. His concerts always 
promise innovation and spontaneity. 
Brubeck will culminate his three-quarter 
century celebration with an apearance with 
the London Symphony in December, and a 
performance of his Christmas Toccata in Vi- 
enna. Remember, Brubeck’s compositions ex- 
tend way beyond jazz into classical and other 
genres. He says of himself, “I just like to keep 
working. I’m happy in all contexts.” It should 
be a very happy evening in Redding. iM 
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seems always to be a low undertow in the 
celli and basses—strong and pulling. Over 
this dark foundation the higher strings, 
winds and percussion make rhapsodic and 
irregular statements. His music has form, 
but this is noticed more as a shape or con- 
tour, like following the line of a mountain 
range against the sky. Each shape is unique 
but part of the whole. 

All of the works represented here have 
their own distinct character. My favorite is 
“Musica dolorosa.” The strings blend slowly 
like a thick, churning liquid. The music 
moves without repetition, without melody, 
only in new shapes, sentences and colors. I 
hear influences of Sibelius and Penderecki. 
The music is not a picture, it is a mood. It 
is beautiful, meaningful, profound and full 
of passion. The music sounds lush and 


warm with all those strings, but it is ex- 
pressed in a very 20th century manner 
using devices such as aleatory. 

The works recorded here (over 76 min- 
utes) are well performed by the Riga Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. They are led by Kriss 
Rusmanis, who is very familiar with Vasks’ 
music, and who contributes some insightful 
comments to the excellent liner notes. Here 
is music to be heard and experienced. It is 
dark, human. Vasks adds more weight to 
the swinging pendulum of Western music, 
drawing it back to the poignant, powerful 
and passionate. Tt) 


Pat Daly is Jefferson Public Radio’s Music 
Director. 
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ANOTHER 
CHANCE 
TO DANCE 


The most 
original 
danceable 
music series 
on radio 
goes 
global. 


Saturdays 
at 1:30pm on 
Rhythm & News 


From NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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§) THEATER REVIEW 


Alison Baker 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 


Macbeth 
Richard Il 


The Oregon Shakespeare Festival 


—rT 


\\ / hat makes a play work? A thousand 
} | things: the quality of the play itself, 

| the skill of actors and director, the 
design of set, costumes, lighting, the pres- 
ence or absence of a cougher in the audi- 
ence. In an outdoor theatre, weather has an 
effect, as does a dog barking in the street. 
And no doubt a playgoer’s mood colors his 
or her reaction to a performance. 

Of this year’s productions in the Ore- 
gon Shakespeare Festival’s Elizabethan the- 
atre—a tragedy, a comedy, and a history — 
only the comedy, The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, seemed as flawless as we want 
Shakespeare to be. Sir John Falstaff, in 
need of money again, sets out to seduce 
Mistress Page and Mistress Ford; these 
faithful wives discover his attentions to 
both and determine to teach him a lesson. 
Casting, set, and costumes were perfect, and 
the production was apparently seamless: in 
the opening scene I was drawn into the lit- 
tle town of Windsor at once, and stayed till 
the curtain call. 

Usually I don’t really like the comedies; 
the plots are too farfetched, the disguises 
ridiculously slim, the slapstick too outra- 
geous. Yet there I was, helpless with laugh- 
ter as the amorous Falstaff pursued Mis- 
tress Ford around and around and around 
the kitchen table; and I succumbed again as 
Master Ford madly flung all the undies out 
of the laundry basket where Falstaff was- 
n’t. There was a tremendous sense of fun 
about the production: the people onstage 
seemed to be enjoying themselves as much 
as those in the audience. 

At the other end of the dramatic spec- 
trum is Macbeth, one of the best-known 
and most popular of the tragedies. The plot 
is easily understood: seduced by prophecies 
of power, Macbeth takes a hand in fashion- 


ing his own fate. One foul deed leads to an- 
other, and at last he finds that his own am- 
bition and greed have him led to his doom. 
The weird sisters (of “Double, double, toil 
and trouble” fame) are favorites among 
Shakespeare’s supernatural host, and the 
sleepwalking Lady Macbeth and the ghost 
of Banquo at the banquet table make for 
thrilling scenes. And the play’s rife with fa- 
miliar lines (“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow...”; “...a tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury/signifying nothing”). 
Maybe it’s easy to bring high expectations 
to such a play and be a little disappointed, 
as I was this time around. The evening I saw 
it, the production just didn’t seem to come 
together. I could find fault with everything. 
Take the witches. Can’t we skip this bib- 
bity-babbity-boo business for once, and 
just see three old crones with beards cack- 
ling around a cauldron? And some of the 
special effects didn’t strike me as special 
enough. For instance, the apparitions the 
witches show Macbeth in Act IV—an armed 
head,a bloody child, a crowned child—were 
too stylized and hard to identify to be awful. 

I usually hedge my complaints by saying 
that the acting itself was superb, but as we 
walked to the car afterwards, my compan- 
ion said he’d spent much of the evening try- 
ing to remember which other roles various 
members of the cast had played, and I real- 
ized I’d done the same. If a playgoer spends 
the play thinking about what the actors did 
last night, the cast hasn’t succeeded in 
drawing her into the world they inhabit 
tonight. 

The third play, Richard IJ, was new to 
me, so I brought no expectations to it at all. 
It’s a history, but—like most histories—it’s a 
tragedy too, the story of a king who 
brought about his own downfall. Richard 


was crowned as a child, and grew up at the 
heart of pomp and power. He was an aes- 
thete and patron of the arts, but he was 
also a ruthless and selfish ruler who took 
what he wanted and spurned good advice. 
Among other things, he exiled his cousin 
Bolingbroke and then wrongfully seized his 
cousin’s lands and property. But in the play, 
when Bolingbroke comes back to claim his 
rights, Richard is strangely passive—he prac- 
tically hands over the crown without a fight. 

The beauty of this play is in its poetic 
and lyrical language. Richard IJ is written 
in verse, with rhymes all through it (not just 
at the conclusions of speeches and scenes). 
Shakespeare’s Richard is, in a way, freed by 
the loss of his crown, and becomes intro- 
spective, thoughtful, and even wise; it’s 
hard not to see him as a victim, and to feel 
sympathy for him. 

Richard II was (probably) first per- 
formed four hundred years ago, in 1595, 
when William Shakespeare was 31 years 
old. Thirty-one! Imagine with what plea- 
sure the other players must have awaited 
his latest play. Imagine being in that Com- 
pany, and discussing the new Richard IT 
with him, or ad-libbing a line and hearing 
Shakespeare himself say, “That’s a good 
one!” as he jots it down in the margin; imag- 
ine your line going down through the cen- 
turies as part of Shakespeare’s work! 

Think of the pleasure he gave to Eliza- 
bethan England; not just to Queen and 
court but to the throngs of the unwashed 
and uneducated standing in the Globe The- 
atre, spilling ale on their tunics as they jos- 
tled each other trying to get a better view 
of the stage. Think of them four centuries 
ago listening to that poetry (it must have 
been even more amazing then, for all those 
lines were new), weeping at a hero’s tragic 
flaw, and laughing at the same stupid jokes 
and puns that we are laughing at in Ash- 
land. What a genius made those plays. 
Richard has been gazing into his mirror, 
Lady Macbeth has been washing her hands, 
and old Falstaff has been chasing Mistress 
Ford around the kitchen table for four hun- 
dred years; and we love them more with 
every passing century. IM] 


Alison Baker’s new book is Loving Wanda 
Beaver: Novella and Stories. She lives in 
Ruch, Oregon. 


POETRY 


A Wilderness Man 
in the Great City 


BY GEORGE VENN 


I’m nibbling. 


Taste that gunpowder in fired weapons 
people who explode at every corner. 


Taste that raw gasoline on streets 
uninsured cars, endless reddish lights. 


Taste that blood of freak lane-change wrecks 
sudden sirens, the nice lies of a thousand stores, 


radios, televisions, newspapers, mouths— 
even lies on packages of food. 


Taste that greed, rapacity, carnage 
the tons of wasted life that Lorca saw. 


The stench of minotaur waits around 
the corner. ] am always out of yarn. 


Every moment seems like some kind of fight. 
Is there time to be silent or amazed? 


Here, I spit out of your urban hook so 
perfectly concealed in deadly bait. 


I’m not swallowing anything. 


George Venn, General Editor of the Oregon Literature Series, is a poet and Northwest folk- 
lorist. He is a Professor of English and Writer in Residence at Eastern Oregon State College, 
and won the 1994 Stewart H. Holbrook Award for his contributions to Oregon literature. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 


Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a SASE to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, 
Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Breaker House beach front home — Nesika 
Beach. Oregon. 2 bedroom, 2 bath. Sleeps 6/8. 
Fully furnished. Large open rooms, ocean view 
from all rooms. Large deck with fireplace. Six 
miles of nearly private beach. 503-247-6670. 


AN AFFORDABLE ASHLAND CONDO in a 
great location. This condo is immaculate with 
all new carpets and fresh paint throughout. 2 
bedroom & 1.5 baths. Private end unit. Vacant 
and ready for you. Ashland Homes Real Estate 
(#70004) $85,000. 482-0044. 


MORNINGLIGHT ESTATES — 5+ acre parcel 
with guest house already completed just outside 
the city limits. A perfect retreat for occasional 
visits to Ashland or to live in while your dream 
home is being built. Septic, well and power are 
already in. Ashland Homes Real Estate (D1361) 
$219,000. 482-0044. 


WANTED - EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT. 
Discovery Toys is expanding. Need people to spe- 
cialize in toys, books, games, clothing and soft- 
ware. Great opportunity for stay-at-home moms. 
Start now for holiday selling season. Call for in- 
terview. Diana, (916) 365-0262. 


RAY’S FENCES. Wood, chainlink, and field. In- 
sured and bonded. Competative prices and ref- 
erence work available for viewing. 503-535-2881. 


SINCE 1972, THIRD GENERATION PIANO 
TUNER, most work under $20/hour. Excellent 
references including 15 piano teachers in 3 
states. Enjoy new places. Write Kindler Stout, 
130 Orange, Ashland, OR or call 503-482-TUNE. 


Let Southern Oregon's fastest window cleaner 
help you with those hard to reach windows. We 
do miniblinds and gutters. Licensed and insured 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: () Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK 0 Goods (for rent, H 
for sale, wanted) i 
0D Services 
| 


YOUR NAMEBUSINESS 


ADORESS 


DAYTIMEPHONE -a H 


Payment enclosed: $14 1 
Number of issues: ' 
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A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in JJ counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the November issue is 
October 5th. Ads can be canceled according 
to the same deadline, but no ads will be re- 
funded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 

If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


since 1983. Call Scott for a quote, 488-5046. Mt. 
View Cleaning Co. 


EARTH HOME BUILDING WORKSHOPS FOR 
WOMEN. Homes are beautiful, affordable, long 
lasting, non toxic. You can do it yourself and it’s 
fun! Contact: Groundworks POB 381, Murphy, 
OR 97533. 503-862-2144. 


FINE LINE CONSTRUCTION serving southwest 
Oregon for over 15 years. New construction, ren- 
ovation, remodeling, finish carpentry and cabi- 
nets ... completed with pride by Eugene Majeski, 
licensed (58031) and bonded. Call 488-1916 or 
596-2073 for “quality workmanship at affordable 
prices.” 


TYPESETTING, GRAPHIC DESIGN and desktop 
publishing. Lynx Graphics, 482-0689, Ashland. 
Flyers, brochures, newsletters, business cards, etc. 


GOODS 


“A LIFE FREE OF BACK PAIN” a book that de- 
scribes (with diagrams and photos) an amazing, 
easy to understand and apply program to end 
or dramatically reduce back, neck and sciatic 
pain or your money back. $9.95 Goodness Guar- 
anteed Products, P.O. Box 711, Coquille, OR 
97423-0711 


LOVE HORSES? Longtime thoroughbred 
breeder selling 2-year-old Reg. TB by proven sire 
Grenfall out of mare by First Of The Line 
(Vaguely Noble - Last Of The Line by the Axe II). 
Greenbroke. 916-347-0865. 


Did you know? 


@ 80% of public radio’s 
listeners hold a more 
positive image of businesses 
that support public radio. 


> Half of public radio’s 


listeners hold professional, 
technical, managerial, or 
administrative jobs. 
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BUFFALO MUSIC HALL 
Old Ashland Armory, 208 Oak St. 


| OCTOBER 21, 1995 . oe . - 


Sample selections from 
12 MICRO BREWERIES 


(Rep's will be on hand) 


3pm - 11pm 
$10 


Ticket includes - 160z. Brew Ha Ha glass, 
Poster & 3 tastings. 


TICKET OUTLETS: 
Ashland - Loveletters, Cantwell’s Video; . be 


Medford - Musician's Friend, H&H Music,Musichead; 
J-ville - © Street Station; 
Grants Pass - The Music Shop; 
Mt. Shasta - Mountain Top Music 


FOOD, ENTERTAINMENT & 
PUBWEAR GIVEAWAYS! 


FOR MORE INFO CALL (503) 488-3570 


2" OBOE 


FOR ‘SPECIAL ATTENTION, CALL ONE OF US: 


Sid DeBoer, CEO-President.........0.cccccseees 776-6478 
Dick Heilmann, COO-Vice President.......... 776-6489 
Bill Daves, Executive Training Manager ......776-6557 
Don Shangle, Fleet & Leasing Manager......770-7194 
Burt Fredrickson, Saturn General Mgr. ....770-7155 
Steve Philips, Toyota Operating Partner.....776-6397 


SOUEETLAW 


MEDFORD C 
and 
GRANTS PASS 


LITHIA 
AUTO CENTERS 
iy SINCE 7 St 1946 fi 


Bernie Fraser, Fleet & Leasing Sales .......ss0000+ 770-3779 
Bob Yoshida, Fleet & Leasing Sales .........s00006 770-7197 
Brad Gray, Chrysler Operating Partner ........00600 776-6490 
Bryan DeBoer, Honda General Manager........... 770-3774 
Don Jones, Dodge, Chrysler, Plymouth 

Jeep, Eagle, Mazda General Manager...........ss00000+ 776-6445 


381 ORUGON) = 
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JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon State College 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 

y| Ashland, Oregon 

} 97520-5025 
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